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CHAPTER I 


Infantry Tactics 
FIRE 


Effective fire opens the road to victory. Barring 
surprise, movement alone is not enough. There must 
be fire and movement. 


If the enemy is allowed full mastery of his fires, any ad- 
vance toward him in daylight will be at the expense of 
heavy losses. Men alone cannot fight machines and men. 
Fire must be fought with fire—with more effective fire. 

In modern war the attack must be strong in fire power. 
The greater the density of the fire support, the greater 
the chance for a successful advance. Mere weight of 
numbers in the infantry attack will not by itself be ef- 
fective. If the attack lacks surprise and superior fire 
power, the increase in numbers of men will merely mean an 
increase in the number of casualties. 

Therefore, a basic part of a leader’s duty is to insure 
adequate fire support for his attacking troops. This is a 
problem for all leaders—from the highest to the lowest. 

Dependence for gaining fire superiority is placed on what 
may be termed the base of fire. The base of fire of large 
units consists of supporting artillery. When we come to 
the infantry battalion, its base of fire will be composed of 
machine guns and attached howitzer weapons. -A rifle 
platoon or squad, however, also may have a base of fire. 
A platoon, which uses one section to fire on the enemy while 
the other section executes a maneuver, has used its first 
section as a base of fire. In a squad the automatic rifle 
may be used as a base of fire to cover the advance of other 
members of the squad. 

The composition of the fire support as well as the method 
of employing it will vary widely with conditions. Often 
it will be found advantageous for the riflemen to approach 
the enemy from one direction, while the fire support from 
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the base of fire is delivered from another direction. In 
any event the base of fire should advance as the attack 
progresses. 


As a rule, riflemen in the attack do not fire except at 
ranges under 400 yards. They work their way forward 
under the protection of the fire of supporting weapons— 
artillery, machine guns, and light mortars. 


Riflemen cannot be expected to reply effectively to hostile 
machine-gun fire at long and medium ranges, particularly 
if it comes from a flank. The exact location of the guns 
is difficult to determine and to pop away at the countryside 
in the hope of neutralizing their fire is futile. 


The experiences of the World War indicate that riflemen 
meeting with machine-gun fire at the longer ranges will 
either seek the nearest shelter and wait for the fire to 
cease or push forward without replying—depending upon 
the effectiveness of the hostile fire. When, however, the 
advancing riflemen get close enough to determine the ap- 
proximate location of the guns, their own fire becomes an 
important factor in furthering their advance. It becomes 
of vital importance when the supporting fire of artillery, 
howitzer weapons, and machine guns is compelled to lift. 
At this stage attacking troops must cover by their own 
fire the final phase of their advance into the hostile posi- 
tion—or pay the price. Enemy machine guns that are still 
in action—and there may be many of them—should be 
overcome by pushing forward a few men to get on their 
flank or in their rear under cover of the fire of the other 
members of the attacking groups. To rush them, even 
with fire support of other riflemen is costly; to attempt 
to do so without it invites disaster. 


The great strength which modern automatic weapons 
give to the defensive can be offset only by surprise, tanks, 
or fire. 


The following examples from the experience of French 
and American troops in the World War illustrate the ob- 
servance and non-observance by leaders of the duty of in- 
‘suring that their advance is protected by fire. 
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HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION “A” * 


The French, on September 25, 1915, launched an offen- 
sive northward, which they hoped would bring a decision 
in the war. The 254th Brigade in reserve moved forward 
behind an assaulting division which captured the first Ger- 
man position. The attack was checked when it reached 
the vicinity of the wood U 18 by resistance from the second 
German position which extended from Navarin Ferme 
eastward to P 15, P 16 and Butte de Souain. 

The 254th Brigade on September 27 was ordered to at- 
tack the front between Navarin Ferme and P 15 inclusive, 
some 800 yards. The left boundary of the brigade was the 
Souain—Navarin Ferme road. 

The 19th Battalion of Chasseurs formed the leading 
wave, the entire battalion being in one dense skirmish line. 
Behind it were the 355th Regiment (two battalions only), 
the 171st Infantry and the 26th Battalion of Chasseurs. 
The attack orders called for a deep column of assault, 
waves being some 300 yards apart. At the hour of attack 
all waves (deployed lines of skirmishers in this case) were 
to move forward “and not allow themselves to be stopped 
either by obstacles or the enemy fire. We must break 
through at any cost.” 

Thus a mass of 6000 bayonets was to assault a front of 
800 yards. Enthusiasm was high. A decisive victory was 
believed to be near. 

All battalions moved to the assault, rifles on shoulders, 
bayonets fixed, and in step in quick time. 

._The attack was launched. Seven or eight dense lines 
of skirmishers moved forward with rifles on shoulders. The 
French artillery which until then had been firing on the 
German position had to lift. The German artillery opened. 
The German rifles and machine guns opened. The leading 
wave went down; others behind it moved forward. The 
attack melted away. A few men reached the wire in front 
of the German position where they sought safety in shell 
holes. The attack was stopped and the entire brigade 


* NOTE: From the article “The Power of Infantry Fire” by 
Lieutenant Colonel Ducornez, French Army, appearing in the Feb- 
ruary, 1927, number of the Revue D’Infanterie. 
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was pinned to the ground. Nothing could be done except 
wait for night. 

During the night units were reorganized. Higher com- 
mand ordered a resumption of the attack. The new brig- 
ade commander (the previous one had been wounded) is- 
sued his orders. Zone of action and formation were the 
same as for the 27th. The attack order included the fol- 
lowing: 

“The brigade commander insists particularly that it is 
with rifles on shoulders, bayonets fixed, and in good order 
that the result will be achieved. Do not think of firing, 
but push on.” 

The attack was launched at 3:30 PM. The massive 
column of assault, from within 200 yards of the German 
position, rose, moved forward in step, and the events of 
the day before were repeated. Pinned to the ground, the 
debris of the brigade waited for night. It managed to 
withdraw under cover of darkness. Losses were more than 
50 per cent and included nearly all the officers. 


DISCUSSION 


The war had lasted more than a year when this attack 
was launched, yet we see the French contemptuous of the 
effects of fire. No effort was made to utilize infantry fire 
power—in fact firing was forbidden. The French sought 
to overwhelm the enemy by the formation of a massive 
column of assault-tactics of a bygone day which took no 
account of the annihilating power of modern weapons. 
The result is clear-cut. The French, in attempting to win 
success by movement alone, met with a costly reverse. Six 
thousand bayonets, massed on a narrow frant, proved 
helpless against a far smaller number of defenders. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION “B” * 


The line held by the 23d Infantry on June 6, 1918, ex- 
tended generally north and south including Triangle Farm 


* NOTE: From the personal experience monograph of Captain 
Withers A. Burress, Infantry, who at the time these events toox 
place was Regimental Operations Officer, 23d U. S. Infantry. 
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and thence south along the eastern edge of the Bois de 
Clerembauts. At 3:15 PM, in the afternoon of June 6th, 
an attack to the east and northeast was ordered for 5:00 
PM with two battalions in assault, the 3d Battalion on the 
right. No artillery support was ordered but the two bat- 
talions were to be supported by the fire of one machine- 
gun company and by 37-mm guns and Stokes mortars. 


The time was inadequate for the necessary preliminary 
arrangements and the issue of orders within the battalions. 
The 3d Battalion attacked at 5:50 PM with companies M 
and K in assault,—the company commanders literally gath- 
ering these companies together on the run and starting 
toward the enemy line. 


The attack was over a rolling wheat field against an 
enemy line in the woods farther to the east. Little, if any, 
supporting fire was placed on the German position as the 
riflemen advanced. When the battalion was deep in the 
wheat field, the enemy machine gunners opened fire from 
the front and flanks, causing terrific casualties. Unable 
to advance farther, the battalion later withdrew to its 
original position, having lost 8 officers and 165 men, virtual- 
ly all from the assault companies, M and K. 


On July 1, 1918, the 3d Battalion 23d Infantry again 
attacked in a sector approximately 1000 yards east of its 
line of departure on June 6th. In this attack masses of 
artillery, mortars and every type of fire support, including 
a rolling barrage, were utilized. The 3d Battalion was to 
attack northeastward and to the left of the town of Vaux. 
Attached to the battalion were one entire machine-gun 
company, one section of Stokes mortars and one section of 
37-mm guns. Every detail for supporting fire had been 
completed. The attack moved off promptly at 6:00 PM 
and advanced in perfect order until 8:00 PM when all 
units were on their objectives and consolidating their posi- 
tions. More than a hundred prisoners and thirteen ma- 
chine guns were captured. After repulsing a strong 
counterattack, supported by artillery, a check of casualties 
revealed the loss of 4 officers and 148 men. 
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DISCUSSION 


This example illustrates an attack with no fire support 
and an attack with the fire support of all possible support- 
ing weapons. We see the same unit attacking twice over 
practically the same terrain. Almost a month had inter- 
vened, however, between the attacks which provided suf- 
ficient time for reorganization and receiving of replace- 
ments. 

The first attack was entirely lacking in effective fire 
support and failed to attain its objective. Its only result 
was the elimination, for the time being, of two companies 
of the 3d Battalion from further combat usefulness. 

The second attack clearly illustrates the efficiency of 
adequate fire support by the employment of all supporting 
fire weapons,—all leaders having paid particular attention 
to providing this essential aid to the forward movement of 
the infantry elements. The 3d Battalion, now with less 
experienced personnel, attacked on schedule, overcame 
strong enemy opposition and advanced to its objective in 
good order and with fewer casualties than the earlier un- 
successful attack had suffered. 

Vaux was a limited objective operation, prepared well 
in advance. In mobile warfare neither the time nor the 
material will be available for any such elaborate scheme 
of fire support, but on the other hand the organization of 
the defense usually will be less complete. Moreover, leaders 
will be able generally to arrange for some form of ef- 
fective fire support. They must do so if their efforts are 
to be crowned with success. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION “C” * 


At about 9:00 AM, July 30, 1918, Company D 47th In- 
fantry, 4th Division, was attacking northward near Sergy 
in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. Company D was the left 
assault company of the battalion. It had the Ist and 3d 
Platoons in assault, the Ist Platoon on the right. No sup- 


* NOTE: From the personal wo monograph of Captain 
John W. Bulger, Infantry, who at time these events took place 


was in command of Company D 47th U. S. Infantry. 
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porting fire had been provided. After an advance of 250 
yards the company came under fire. By short dashes and 
by crawling the men advanced the line some fifty yards 
further where it was held up for three hours, a little more 
than 100 yards from the enemy position. 

The 3d Platoon on the left was in the open and was suf- 
fering severe casualties from machine-gun fire coming 
from the front and both flanks. Various efforts were 
made to advance this platoon but without success. 

The 1st Platoon on the right was in a partially cut 
wheat field. The left of the platoon was at the western 
edge of the field, the edge of the field running generally in 
the direction of the advance. 

At this stage of the action a message was received from 
Company B, the assault company on the right, stating that 
machine guns in front of Company D were holding up 
Company B’s advance and requesting Company D to “clean 
them up”. Spurred to renewed action by this message, 
the company commander directed the 1st Platoon to send 
two automatic rifles forward to a point just within the 
left edge of the wheat field. They were to open fire to 
their left front whether they saw anything to fire at or 
not,—this being the general location of the machine guns 
which had been holding up the advance of the 3d Platoon 
The 3d Platoon was ordered to be ready to rush when the 
automatic rifles opened fire. 

The automatic riflemen reached their position, saw some 
Germans and opened fire to the left front. At the sound 
of the Chauchats the 3d Platoon rushed the hostile posi- 
tion, covering the intervening distance of 125 yards at a 
run. The resistance was promptly overcome,—about 
twenty-five prisoners being taken in the assault. 


DISCUSSION 


In the above example, the advance of the entire battalion 
was definitely stopped. No fire support, artillery, howit- 
zer weapons or machine guns had been provided. The 
battalion was separated from its regiment. 

The company commander of the left assault company 
after three hours of failure, adopted a very simple man- 
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euver. Two automatic riflemen of the right platoon were 
ordered to work their way forward through the uncut 
wheat and to open fire to the left front. Thus covering 
fire for the advance of the 3d Platoon on the left was pro- 
vided. This proved effective, probably because of the sur- 
prise effect of fire coming from a new direction which re- 
quired a new distribution of the enemy fire. At any rate, 
the combination of fire and movement was successful. 

ft It is of interest to know that a similar maneuver at 
about the same time by Company B, on the right of Com- 
pany D, resulted in the resumption of the advance by 
Company B after it had been held up for several hours. 
One automatic rifleman and a lieutenant from the left 
assault platoon crawled forward, gained a position con- 
siderably in advance of and on the flank of the rest of 
the company, and opened fire on the Germans to their 
right front. The automatic rifle fire enabled Company B 
to advance by crawling and individual rushes, and the 
German position was taken. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION “D” * 


The 2d Battalion 38th Infantry, at 7:30 AM, October 
10, 1918, attacked northward from the Mamelle Trench,— 
an abandoned German position. Each assault company at- 
tacked in column of platoons. 

Company G on the left formed for the attack under the 
shelter of the western nose of Hill 255 with the assault pla- 
toon in Mamelle Trench and the other platoons farther 
down the hill. The scouts of the leading section were on 
the crest of the hill. At 7:30 AM the scouts moved for- 
ward unmolested, followed by the leading section in line of 
skirmishers. When this leading line reached the crest 
of the hill, it was met by heavy machine-gun fire and 
promptly disappeared from view. The sections in rear 
continued to move forward and pile up on those in front. 


* NOTE: From the personal experience monograph of Captain 
Francis M. Rich, Infantry, who at the time these events took place 
commanded Company G 38th U. S. Infantry. 


t NOTE: Statement of Captain Jared I, Wood, Infantry, who 
daw time these events occurred, commanded Company B 47th U. S. 
nfantry. 
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Within fifteen minutes almost the entire company was 
pinned to the ground on the crest and northern slopes of 
the hill. A few men had succeeded in working their way 
forward some 300 yards in front of this line. The enemy 
fire, artillery and machine-gun, was so intense that the 
company was virtually paralyzed. In twenty minutes it 
suffered fifty per cent casualties. 

The situation in the other companies was much the same. 
Platoons and companies were mixed and the few remaining 
leaders had no control. The battalion, unsupported by fire, 
was unable to make effective reply to the deluge of German 
fire which converged upon it from the town of Romagne 
and the ridge west of Romagne and, most disconcerting of 
all, from the crest of Hill 255. Unable to advance, at 7:50 
AM the battalion commander ordered the companies to 
withdraw to Mamelle Trench. The withdrawal was ac- 
complished by individuals crawling back over the hill. 

When the battalion withdrew, five or six riflemen re- 
mained on the forward slope of the hill. A lieutenant, 
commanding a section of machine guns, ordered his guns 
to be set up near these riflemen. He opened fire on the Ger- 
man position on the crest of Hill 255 from which the 
heaviest hostile fire was coming, and continued firing until 
his ammunition was exhausted. Then the riflemen and 
the gun crews, led by the lieutenant, rushed this German 
position. The charge was successful. Thirty-six prison- 
ers and six machine guns were captured. The battalion 
was unaware of what had happened until the prisoners were 
marched into the American lines. 


DISCUSSION 


Here we see a battalion moving over the crest of a hill, 
met by fire from three positions. The men were confused, 
control was lost, and the advance was definitely stopped. 
The reasons are clear. The battalion was receiving no ef- 
fective artillery support. It had established no base of 
fire. The German fire was not being neutralized. The bat- 
talion was not fighting fire with fire. Having attempted 
to fight fire with movement alone it became a mere target 
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for the enemy fire. A few minutes of this was enough. It 
withdrew. The attack had failed. 

Two machine guns and a few riflemen thereupon pro. 
ceeded to accomplish more than the entire battalion had 
done. This small group began by placing heavy fire on 
the Hill 255 position. Here we see effective reply being 
made to the German fire; the Americans no longer had 
the exclusive role of targets. Then came the rush which 
carried the position. Movement combined with fire suc- 
ceeded where movement alone had failed. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION “E” * 


On the morning of July 18, 1918, Company D 16th In- 
fantry was attacking eastward as the left support com- 
pany. Two companies in the battalion were in assault 
and two in support. On the first objective, Company D 
leapfrogged the assault company in its front and became 
the left assault company. The advance continued at 5:50 
AM. Visibility was poor, because of the smoke and mist 
which still hung low over the terrain. Within a few hun- 
dred yards after this second advance began, contact was 
lost with all units on the left, right and rear. The advance, 
however, was continued. Suddenly the fog lifted and 
Company D emerged on a small knoll on the western edge 
of the Missy-Aux-Bois ravine. Here further advance was 
stopped by concentrated enemy machine-gun fire from the 
front and both forward flanks. No friendly troops were 
in sight. The entire company was withdrawn in rear of 
the knoll. Patrols were sent out on each flank but the 
enemy fire was so severe that any advance beyond the 
crest of the knoll was impossible. Enemy machine guns 
had been placed to rake the ravine when any attempt was 
made to cross it. Shortly thereafter and much to the 
surprise of the company commander, four French tanks 
appeared from the rear and moved into the position of 
Company D, bringing down additional enemy machine-gun 


* NOTE: From the personal experience monograph of Major 
Leonard R. Boyd, Infantry, who at the time these events took place 
was in command of Company D 16th U. S. Infantry. 
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and 77-mm fire. Casualties were numerous. The captain 
of Company D immediately took charge of the tanks 
and pointed out to the French lieutenant in command of 
them the targets which had been located. The tanks moved 
straight across the ravine under a hail of enemy fire and 
then turned south down the ravine toward Missy, firing 
and causing havoc among the enemy machine-gun nests. 
When the tanks left the ravine the company moved for- 
ward. Only one enemy machine gun opened fire as the 
line crossed the crest of the knoll and advanced into the 
ravine. 


DISCUSSION 


The leader was here faced by an emergency situation— 
the unusual, which, in battle, is the rule. The company 
was pinned to the ground and no advance in any direction 
was possible. Contact had been lost not only with the 
supporting weapons but with all other troops. The timely 
arrival of the tanks provided the supporting weapons and 
the method of their employment gained fire superiority, 
thus making possible the advance of the unit. The tanks 
functioned as a moving base of fire. They rapidly and 
effectively gained the fire superiority which was essential 
if Company D was to be able to advance. 


CONCLUSION 


From the time infantry becomes exposed to the fire of 
hostile infantry, fire and movement become inseparable. 

No troops can advance without heavy losses so long as 
enemy weapons fire freely on them. 

At the longer ranges, supporting weapons will furnish 
the fire, and the riflemen will furnish the movement. 
Riflemen will require adequate fire support if they are to 
get close to the enemy without excessive losses and in suf- 
ficient numbers to assault effectively. 

All the historical illustrations clearly portray the neces- 
sity for fire support. A perfect base of fire can seldom, 
if ever, be obtained. The attack on Vaux was one of the 
best examples of complete fire support provided for Ameri- 
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can troops in the World War. Numerous supporting weap- 
ons protected the advance of the rifleman, with sufficient 
density of fire placed so as to be always effective, thus min- 
imizing losses. 

The last three examples depict emergency situations in 
which a base of fire was organized to meet the unusual. 
Such situations should have been anticipated and provided 
for by the responsible leaders if maximum success was to 
be obtained. 

Riflemen opposed by the direct fire of modern auto- 
matic weapons cannot advance unless adequately sup- 
ported by tanks or fire. 

To assault by day an organized position, manned 
by good troops equipped with automatic weapons, with- 
out providing for adequate support either by fire or 
tanks is folly. 

When close to the hostile position the rifleman must 
cover his advance by his own fire. 
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CHAPTER II 


Infantry Tactics 
FIRE 


Machine guns affect the outcome of battle by fire 
power alone. Guns which have not fired have not at- 
tacked—no matter how many times they have been 
placed in position. 


Machine guns act by fire alone; movement for this 
weapon has no other purpose than to secure positions from 
which more effective fire can be delivered. Maximum use- 
fulness is obtained only when every gun within range of the 
enemy is firing effectively against him. 

Studies of the use of machine guns on the Western Front 
disclose the fact that while some machine-gun companies 
performed many and varied fire missions to assist assault 
battalions, other units were little used, performed few fire 
missions, and had no effect upon the outcome. Thus it is 
apparent that some commanders secured great assistance 
from their machine guns, while others merely had them tag 
along. 

Leaders must know what the guns can do before the at- 
tack starts, what they can do while movement is in progress, 
and what may be required of them during reorganization 
and consolidation. They must seek opportunities for em- 
ploying machine guns in every phase of the action. More- 
over, they must have the aggressiveness to keep everlast- 
ingly at the task of getting the guns forward, so that 
when the opportunity comes they will be able to seize it. 
Finally, leaders must be trained to recognize and take ad- 
vantage of every favorable opportunity for bringing to 
bear the powerful influence of this important weapon. 

Opportunities to fire will not be found lacking if ma- 
chine-gun units know what the guns can do, how to do it 
and are desirous of providing real support. These are the 
units which are difficult to keep supplied with ammunition. 
They are also the units which affect the outcome of battles. 
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HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION “A” * 


The 28th Division (Pennsylvania National Guard) was 
seasoned and proved by September, 1918. It drew the as- 
signment of outflanking the eastern edge of the Argonne 
Forest in the opening phase of the Meuse-Argonne Offen- 
sive. 

The division had fourteen machine-gun companies. Eight 
were assigned missions in support of the assault battalions 
and the division machine-gun officer was directed to pre- 
pare a plan by which the remaining six companies might 
be used effectively. 

Two companies of the 108th Machine-gun Battalion were 
assigned tasks in the left half of the Division zone of ae- 
tion, and two companies of the 109th Machine-gun Bat- 
talion targets in the right half. These four companies 
were to fire initially upon the enemy front line from Boure- 
uilles to Hill 263, inclusive, then to lift to the Fils de Fer. 
One of the companies of the 107th Machine-gun Battalion 
was directed to fire initially on Boureuilles and the other 
upon Hill 263, after which both were to place an enfilade 
barrage along the edge of the forest. (See sketch.) 

It was all long range fire, and much of it was delivered 
by indirect laying. Reconnaissance for positions was neces- 
sary and data had to be prepared, checked and rechecked; 
T-bases were put in and the guns were placed in position. 
Each company was required to have 60,000 additional 
rounds of ammunition. Fire was to be delivered at the 
rate of 100 rounds per gun per minute. D-day and H-hour 
were announced as 5:30 AM, September 26, 1918. The 
actual occupation of positions began late in the afternoon 
of September 25th. Despite difficulties and the great 
detail of preparation, checking, and coordinating, every- 
thing was in readiness well in advance of the hour set for 
the jump-off. 

At 2:30 AM the artillery preparation started. Somewhat 
in advance of H-hour, the machine-gun barrage commenced 


* NOTE: From the personal experience monograph of Major 
Stuart C. MacDonald, who, at the time these events took place, was 
Division Machine-Gun Officer, 28th U. S. Division. 
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on schedule and as planned. Fire from guns of all calibers 
poured into the German positions. ' 

The advance began. During the day the left brigade 
carried Hill 263 and pushed on into the edge of the forest. 
The right brigade took Verennes, and then pushed up the 
Aire valley as far as Montblainville. Strong resistance 
was met but at the end of the day this so-called impreg- 
nable position had been successfully penetrated. 


DISCUSSION 


This example illustrates how guns, even those in reserve 
may be used to good purpose during the initial stages of 
an attack. 

Just how much was contributed to the success by the 
preparatory and supporting fires and how much by the 
drive and power of the assault rifle battalions we cannot 
say. We do know, however, that a signal success rewarded 
the complete utilization of supporting fires in proper as- 
sistance of rifle units. 

Only at tremendous cost can men, unaided by supporting 
fires, successfully assault well defended positions. While 
preparatory and supporting fires can not eliminate the de- 
fenders, they can reduce the enemy defensive power by in- 
flicting casualties, by making his fire less effective, by lower- 
ing his morale, and by interfering with his movement and 
reinforcement. The defense may thus be weakened to such 
an extent that the attackers can assault the position with 
a reasonable chance of success without prohibitive losses. 

Commanders of regiments and larger units must seize 
opportunities to use all of the supporting fires their or- 
ganization can furnish. Guns of reserve battalions are 
available for these missions and should be so employed. If 
they remain silent, they exert no influence upon the out- 
come of battle. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION “B” * 


This example is a continuation of the operations of the 
28th Division in the Meuse-Argonne. The next day, Sep- 


* NOTE: From the personal experience monograph of Major 
Stuart C. MacDonald, who, at the time these events took place, was 
Division Machine-Gun Officer, 28th U. S. Division. 
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tember 27, a rifle battalion, unsupported, had made an at- 
tempt to advance to the Chene Tondu but had been driven 
back after suffering heavy casualties from machine-gun 
fire. (See sketch.) It was reforming for a second attemp* 
when the commander of the division machine-gun battalion 
arrived. Observing the situation this officer promptly ar- 
ranged with the commander of the rifle battalion to sup- 
port the attack by machine-gun fire. He brought up the 
24 guns of the division machine-gun battalion (the 107th) 
and secured other guns from the 109th Machine-gun Bat- 
talion, which was nearby. These guns were placed in posi- 
tion on the forward slopes of a ridge which overlooked the 
terrain and from which the attack could be supported by 
direct overhead fire. 


All was now ready, but there were no targets. There 
were no enemy columns, no enemy groups, no visible enemy 
trenches or other works. On a wooded ridge, however, and 
in the Chene Tondu were concealed the German defenders 
who had driven back the earlier assault of the battalion. 
The enemy was there, but what were the machine guns 
to do about it? 


The battalion commander and the machine-gun officer 
met the situation by giving to each pair of guns an initial 
mission of firing upon the first wooded ridge. This fire 
was to start two minutes prior to the battalion leaving the 
line of departure, and was to continue until masked by the 
advance. Then all guns were given the second mission of 
lifting their fires and placing them upon a section of the 
Chene Tondu. In both cases there were no definite targets, 
but the fire was to be area fire and was to sweep again and 
again through the suspected German positions. This plan 
was carefully coordinated in a minimum of time. 


After the guns of the 107th opened the Germans at- 
tempted to silence them by fire, but the guns were well con- 
cealed, and the German fire, directed at the summit, passed 
harmlessly overhead. 


The attack succeeded. The assault units met no resist- 
ance whatever. 
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DISCUSSION 


This operation illustrates how machine guns may be used 
to aid assault units when they get into difficulties after 
having left the initial line of departure. 


Whether this success was because the machine-gun fire 
found its targets and drove the Germans out, or because, 
upon the approach of a properly supported attack in force, 
the Germans: withdrew to a new position in accordance with 
their own prearranged plan, is not definitely known. What- 
ever the cause of the German retirement may have been, 
however, the facts are that the first unsupported attack 
failed with accompanying heavy losses, while the second 
attack succeeded with no known casualties. 

Two factors contributed to the success of the second 
attack. The most important factor was the willingness of 
the rifle battalion, despite its losses and despite its first 
unsuccessful attempt, to try again. The second factor was 
the presence of a machine-gun commander who saw some- 
thing his guns could do and did not hesitate to offer them 
for the mission. Apparently no one had ordered this ma- 
chine-gun commander up to find this particular assault bat- 
talion and to help it. He didn’t wait to notify anyone or 
to get authority for this use of his guns. Instead he went 
to another battalion and borrowed more. He saw an op- 
portunity to affect the outcome of battle by the use of his 
guns and seized it. 


The ideal target seldom occurs in battle. Even small 
groups of exposed personnel will be seen but rarely. The 
absence of definitely located enemy groups, however, is not 
a bar to firing. If the enemy is thought to occupy an area, 
that area may be swept with fire to seek him out. General- 
ly, the area in which the enemy is located will be deter- 
mined by the resistance encountered in an effort to ad- 
vance and this knowledge will afford the machine guns 
their opportunity. The machine gun is a suitable weapon 
to employ against areas. It has the necessary volume of fire 
and delivers it on a long and narrow beaten zone. It can 
be traversed uniformly to cover wide areas; and raised or 
lowered to cover deep ones. By searching critical areas 
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valuable results may be obtained from machine guns which 
otherwise might be serving no purpose. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION “C” * 


Two kilometers north of Gospodarz and three kilometers 
northwest of Rzgow, in Poland, there are three little hills 
which lie in line from north to south. (See sketch.) On 
the 21 and 22 of November, 1914, during the campaign of 
Lodz, the 49th Reserve Division (German) was in contact 
with the Russians at these hills. The German infantry 
regiments, the 225th, 228th and 23lst were on the east. 
These regiments were depleted, each having but a few 
hundred men. 

Things had not gone well on November 21 with these 
small German regiments. The Russians had assaulted and 
captured the three little hills and with them the 9th Bat- 
tery, which had been unable to get away. 

Before daylight on the morning of November 22 the 
Germans launched an attack to recapture the battery and 
the three hills. The 225th was on the right, the 231st was 
on the left, the 228th was in the center. 

We shall follow the 228th Infantry which advanced with 
its left following the left fork of the road extending north- 
west from Rzgow. Its mission was to recapture the bat- 
tery and hill Number 2. 

The attack of the 228th made good progress and soon 
recaptured the battery. The other regiments, however, 
had not come up and the Russians on Hill No. 1 and Hill 
No. 3 added their fire to that which the attackers were 
already receiving from Hill No. 2 to their front. To avoid 
these murderous cross fires the 228th Infantry pushed 
forward rapidly to the shelter of the slope of the hill. 
Here it was comparatively secure against the hostile ma- 
chine-gun fire but it found itself in an even more uncom- 
fortable situation than that existing at the battery posi- 
tion it had just left. German artillery was shelling Hill 


* NOTE: From the experiences of the 49th Reserve Division 
(German) in the campaign of Lodz, November 22, 1914. The 
details of this particluar episode may be secured by translating 

s 72, 73, and 74 Der Durchburch bei Brzeziny, by Ernst 
ilsberger. 
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No. 2 and much of its fire was falling short into the ranks 
of the 228th. The regiment was in a predicament. It 
could not stay where it was, it could not go forward, and, 
if it withdrew, it again came under machine-gun fire from 
three directions. The commander, choosing the least of 
three evils, withdrew to the battery position. 

Now let us turn to the account of the German author. 
“Meanwhile it grew light. The Russians from their posi- 
tions on Hill No. 2, again took up fire against the battery 
position. Their machine guns covered the place from right 
to left and from left to right. Motionless lay the 228th— 
Victims of Fate. 

“There came with the machine-gun fire of the Russians 
a similar and still a different sound, another and different 
tempo. The 228th harkened to it. That must be German 
machine-gun fire. It rings from the right, it rings from the 
left, and now it rings from both sides. It may be the ma- 
chine guns of the 225th from Hill No. 1 in the north. It 
may be the machine guns of the 23lst from Hill No. 3 in 
the south. It must be the 225th and the 231st so portentious 
has it become. The hail of machine-gun bullets upon the 
228th becomes thinner. The men begin once more to lift 
their heads. The dawning day gives them new life. 

Then suddenly arose Lieutenant Kuhlow, the only un- 
wounded officer of the 228th. Holding a rifle aloft, with 
bayonet fixed, he called to his men: ‘Vorwarts, Kameraden, 
folgt mir! Auf, Marsch, Marsch!’ That daring call held 
magic. They sprang from the ground, there may have 
been a hundred in all, and like a thunderstorm they swept 
for a second time to the defended Hill No. 2. And now 
they are on the hill, their leader in their midst. The Rus- 
sians fired to the last minute, then sprang from their trench 
and surrendered. Ring out the song of a brave man!” 


DISCUSSION 


Here are two perfect examples of the use of machine guns 
firing to assist adjacent units—one by the Russians in de- 
fense, one by the Germans in attack. 

For some reason the German regiment in the center ad- 
vanced ahead of the regiments on the flanks. As a result 
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it alone struck the center of the Russian position. This 
gave the Russians the opportunity to place fire upon the 
attackers from three directions. 

Finally, however, the two flank attacking regiments 
came forward and stormed Hills No. 1 and No. 3 leaving 
only the center of the three hills in the hands of the Rus- 
sians. Badly battered, the 228th remained at the battery 
position apparently unaware of the successes on its flanks; 
it had sustained losses from the Russian machine guns and 
from the German artillery. For the moment its morale 
was low. 

Then the Germans seizing the opportunity to aid the 
228th poured in from flanks a heavy machine-gun fire upon 
Hill No. 2. “It rings from the right, it rings from the left, 
and now it rings from both sides”. Aided by this fire the 
228th again assaulted the hill—this time with success. 

Opportunities to assist adjacent units by fire constantly 
occur in battle. In the attack some units advance faster 
than others, encountering less determined defenders. Some 
have easier terrain. Others are more aggressive. Units 
which succeed in pushing farther forward will have enemy 
positions on their flanks. Often these positions may be 
subjected to enfilade or reverse fires from machine-gun 
units which have gone forward with the riflemen. By tak- 
ing advantage of such opportunities, adjacent units are 
helped forward and, at the same time, serious threats are 
removed from the flanks of the more advanced units. 

On the defensive, similar opportunities to assist adjacent 
units by fire will be frequent. The first penetrations of a 
defensive line will be made on a limited front. By cross 
fires from adjacent positions, as well as by prompt counter- 
attack, such penetrations may be stopped and the enemy 
ejected. But as Kipling remarks, “That is another story”. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing examples illustrate the use of machine 
guns in the attack. While other examples might he given, 
good illustrations of this use of heavy machine guns by 
American troops in the early stages of the World War are 
none too frequent. In view of the innumerable examples 
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that are available to show the decisive influence of this 
powerful weapon in defensive operations, this comparative 
shortage of good attack illustrations is significant. It 
strongly indicates that the possibilities of machine guns 
as an adjunct to the attack were not fully appreciated until 
toward the end of the war. In the earlier American at- 
tacks machine guns were seldom assigned specific missions 
to support by fire. In many instances this was undoubtedly 
the result of insufficient time prior to the jump-off and the 
rapidity of the advance which followed it. Nevertheless, 
the idea seems to have prevailed that machine guns were 
fulfilling their mission as long as they maintained their 
place in the formation. In some instances they were 
handled much as if they were glorified automatic rifles— 
a role for which they are not suited. 


The following quotation from Colonel Walter C. Short’s 
book, “The Employment of Machine Guns”, bears on this 
point: 


“In the 1st Division at Soissons on July 18, 1918, the 
machine-gun companies were broken up and three machine 
guns were assigned to each infantry company. These guns 
were practically all placed in the first wave of the com- 
pany to which attached. Almost the only order given to 
the machine gunners was for them to take their places in 
certain waves. I talked with practically all infantry bat- 
talion commanders and machine-gun officers of the 1st Div- 
ision after this fight, and I found no case where an order 
had been given for the machine guns to support the ad- 
vance of the infantry with fire. The order had been in- 
variably to take a certain place in the formation. The ma- 
chine gunners had generally interpreted the order literally. 
They took this position in the formation and kept it. They 
were not interested in finding opportunities for shooting 
their guns nearly so much as they were in maintaining 
their position. The results were most serious. The ma- 
chine-gun companies suffered very heavy casualties and 
accomplished practically nothing except during the consoli- 
dation. One company lost 57 men without firing a shot. 
Another company lost 61 men and fired only 96 rounds. This 
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is typical of what happened to a greater or lesser extent 
throughout the whole division.” 

Later on the practice of the combat division improved 
greatly in this respect. Again quoting Colonel Short: 

“At St. Mihiel the 90th Division made practically no use 
of its machine guns. On the contrary, on November 1 it 
fired over 1,000,000 rounds with the machine guns, and 
practically all day the infantry advanced under the protec- 
tion of machine-gun fire. The 2d Division at St. Mihiel 
used only 8 out of 14 companies at the beginning of the 
fight. On November 1 this division not only used all of 
its own guns but used ten companies of the 42d Division. 
The 5th Division at St. Mihiel used only 8 out of 14 com- 
panies at the beginning of the fight. In the early part of 
November this same division was using overhead machine- 
gun fire to cover the advance of its exploiting patrols. These 
three divisions are typical examples of the great strides 
that were made in the use of machine guns during the last 
few months before the armistice.” 

While it is true that the characteristics of machine guns 
make them less easily adaptable for the attack than for the 
defense, this fact will not condone the failure to exact from 
them the material support which they are capable of afford- 
ing to advancing troops. The handicaps to their effective 
employment in the attack can and must be overcome. An 
intelligent appreciation by battalion and regimental com- 
manders of their power and limitations is essential and 
this must be supplemented by the determination to get the 
guns forward and use them. The machine-gun units on 
their part must be on the alert to seize and exploit every 
opportunitiy to assist the forward movement of the rifle 
units, without waiting for specific orders to engage a par- 
ticular target or locality. 

Machine guns assist an attack to go forward only 
when firing. Their value in battle is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of ammunition intelligently ex- 
pended. - 
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CHAPTER III 


Infantry Staffs 


The allotment of staff officers to the infantry staffs may 
be found in the Tables of Organization. The principles of 
staff organization and operation are stated in the Staff Of- 
ficers’ Field Manual. 

It is important in considering the practical application 
of the principles set forth in the Staff Officers’ Field Man- 
ual to differentiate between the technique of the staffs of 
large units and the smaller echelons provided for purely 
infantry organizations. In the higher. units the principal 
assistants to the commander are a chief of staff and four 
assistants from the General Staff Corps. The commander 
must usually confine himself to basic decisions and the es- 
tablishment of general policies. He is forced to delegate 
to his staff authority to make minor decisions. This is be- 
cause of the larger number of his subordinates and the 
complex nature of the plans and orders made at his head- 
quarters. For example, in a division or larger unit, the 
quartermaster, engineer, ordnance officer, signal officer, 
and surgeon may all want to use the same small woods 
near a convenient crossroads. G-4 should make a decision 
without bothering the chief of staff or the general. S-4 
in the regiment will have no such problem because the 
several supply and technical agencies are not part of a 
regiment. When an army attacks there is a great deal of 
detailed coordination necessary. For example, in the em- 
ployment of auxiliary arms such as artillery, tanks and the 
air corps, G-3 works out these details. In the regiment of 
infantry, however, the colonel himself can decide how to 
employ his units and can usually give orders direct to his 
immediate subordinate commanders. He will delegate 
little authority to his S-3. 

A proper conception of the staff of a brigade, regiment, 
or battalion is that of a smali, mobile group, with compara- 
tively little delegated authority, and with perfect team- 
work. We should think of these staffs as composed of com- 
rades of the same branch as the troops; who remain in close 
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contact with, and who understand the needs of the troops; 
and who are devoted to the service both of their commander 
and the troops. 

In the infantry staffs we have four sections, the same 
as in the higher staffs. This division of the staff into sec- 
tions promotes a general understanding of staff work, 
facilitates the work between adjacent staffs, and reduces 
confusion when there is a change of personnel on the staff. 
The chief of each section is known as S-l, S-2, 8-3, or 
S-4. It should be noted that “S” means “staff”. The idea 
behind this is that an “S” is allotted by the Tables of Or. 
ganization solely for staff duty. In case he has other 
duties, such as command of the headquarters company, for 
example, the other duties are secondary to his staff duty. 
Since the S’s do not have to coordinate a large technical 
and administrative staff, as the G’s do, they can more read- 
ily substitute for each other. Thus the staffs of the brig- 
ade, regiment, and battalion have greater flexibility than 
the staffs of the larger units. Furthermore, a commander 
wiil use his staff as he sees fit and a particular “S” may be 
called upon to do something which the book designates as 
the job of another “S”’. 


All three staffs (brigade, regiment, and battalion) in- 
clude an executive and four S’s. The brigade has two per- 
sonal aides for the general and two liaison officers. The 
special staff of the brigade includes the commanders of 
attached auxiliary combat units, such as artillery. There 
is no surgeon provided. On the other hand, the battalion 
will usually have as a member of the battalion commander’s 
special staff, a surgeon detailed from the medical officers 
attached to the regiment. 


The special staff of the regiment includes the surgeon, 
the chaplain, and the commanders of any attached auxil- 
iaries. The Staff Officers’ Field Manual also lists a number 
of assistants as members of the special regimental staff. 
These are the personnel adjutant who is an assistant of S-1; 
the communications officer who commands a platoon in 
the headquarters company but works chiefly under the 
direction of S-3; the company commander of the service 
company (regimental supply officer) and his assistants 
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who are charged with the execution of the supply plans 
formulated by S-4; the munitions officer who works in 
conjunction with S-4. S-3 in the regiment has an assist- 
ant and the regimental surgeon has veterinary and dental 
assistants. While these officers have certain staff functions, 
all, with the exception of the assistants to S-3, have other 
duties which are primary. 


Peace strength staffs should be organized with available 
personnel so as to be capable of expansion to war strength. 
The brigade and battalion are not administrative units but 
each should have at least one officer permanently assigned 
for staff duty. By attaching officers for command post 
exercises, staff training for war can be conducted. 


FUNCTIONS OF STAFF OFFICERS 


The executive of a brigade is a lieutenant colonel and is 
never the second-in-command. The executive of a battalion 
is a major and is always the second-in-command. The Or- 
ganization Tables assign the senior lieutenant colonel of a 
regiment as executive. The colonel, however, has the right 
to select his own staff and may assign his officers to any 
duty appropriate to their rank. Therefore the executive 
may not always be senior to the battalion commanders, al- 
though this is the normal condition. 

The executive should be the friend, confidant, and chief 
adviser of the commander. He is the head of the staff. He 
must anticipate future contingencies and see that the staff 
is trained so that the individual members know their. duties, 
work as a team, do not unnecessarily bother the command- 
er, and know how to work for and with subordinate com- 
manders. 

The executive represents the commander when the latter 
is temporarily absent on inspections and conferences. He 
should never lose sight of the fact that he is a staff officer 
and not a commander. Especially when he is the second- 
in-command, as he usually is in the regiment and always 
is in the battalion, he must be particularly on his guard 
against two things: 
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(1) He should avoid separating the commander from his 
immediate subordinate commanders. In the regiment, for 
example, the colonel should be accessible to and do business 
directly with his battalion commanders in all important 
cases, in order to avoid misunderstanding and promote the 
necessary team-work. 


(2) He should be careful not to amplify, according to his 
own ideas, definite instructions of the commander, unless he 
is sure he has not changed the meaning of the instructions. 
For this reason, it is desirable in combat for the com- 
mander to give orders directly to his immediate subordin- 
ates whenever possible. 


S-1 is the adjutant. You are all familiar with his duties 
when not engaged in tactical operations. He is the cus- 
todian of the official records of the headquarters and 
handles all matters not involving information of the enemy, 
training, tactics, and supply. In the brigade and battalion 
he commands the headquarters company. In battle he 
will act as a tactical aide to the commander and assist in 
the staff work as a whole. His assistant, the personnel 
adjutant, and most of the clerks will be normally at the 
bivouac of the field train. 


S-2 trains and controls the employment of the intelligence 
personnel. From scouts, observers, prisoners, and infor- 
mation received from higher headquarters he attempts to 
keep the command constantly informed concerning the 
enemy situation and probable intentions. 


S-3, in the regiment, is a major, with a captain assistant; 
he is a captain in the brigade, and a lieutenant in the bat- 
talion. The details connected with training and tactics 
are his responsibility. Out of combat his principal work 
has to do with training schedules, reports of training to 
higher headquarters, the procurement and allotment 
of training facilities, and training inspections. In 
combat, he is the tactical specialist of the staff and must 
be able to work out any detail or settle any minor point 
to carry out the commander’s decisions. He must keep in- 
formed of the location and situation of all elements of 
the command and of supporting troops. When there is 
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time to issue and distribute written orders he supervises 
their preparation and distribution. 

S-4 is the supply and transportation member of the staff. 
His work is extremely important in that he is charged with 
the procurement and distribution of all arms, ammunition. 
food, clothing, and equipment to the various elements of 
the command. 

The communications officer commands the communica- 
tion platoon of the headquarters company. He is respon- 
sible for the technical training and operation of his unit. 
His platoon establishes signal communications and runs 
the message center. He should always be consulted as to 
the location of a command post. 


IMPORTANT RULES FOR STAFF OFFICERS’ 
CONDUCT 


When an officer is detailed for staff duty he should apply 
all the industry and loyalty of which he is capable in an 
attempt to be worthy of the preference and confidence ac- 
corded him. 

He should keep the following in mind: 

His job is to help and not to command. 

In assisting subordinate commanders he is also serv- 
ing his chief. 

In making informal inspections his comments and crit- 
icisms will be more beneficial if he adopts the viewpoint and 
phraseology suitable to a staff officer of the commander 
whose unit is being inspected. He should avoid assuming 
the role of representing an absent task master. 

In dealing with his chief he should not be a “yes” 
man. When asked for his opinion he should give it freely 
and, if overruled, he should accept the decision without 
comment and work for the team. 

He must cultivate a loyal attitude of mind as well as 
a guarded tongue. 

He should be ever on the alert in his endeavor to save 
time for his chief by relieving him of the detailed consid- 
eration of minor matters. 
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He should take pride in the fact that instructions once 
clearly given never have to be repeated. 

He should always endeavor to submit a completed 
piece of work and avoid unnecessary requests for guidance 
and help. 

He must be prepared at all times to assist cheerfully 
other staff officers. He must share promptly and freely ail 
information of importance and by tact, cheerfulness, and 
good judgment reduce the friction and irritation arising 
in times of stress. 

He should abstain from seeking recognition for the 
good work which he does. It is surprising how quickly 
capable performance of duty is recognized without the aid 
of propaganda. 

The following are three major errors which should be 
avoided studiously by all staffs: 

(1) Bungling work which imposes additional hard- 
ships on the troops, such as faulty march orders. 

(2) “Passing the buck”, common forms of which 
are the demands for reports when the information 
required may be compiled from documents at head- 
quarters and the detail of boards of officers to perform 
work that should be done by the staff. 

(3) Failure to share available time with the troops. 
In tactical operations the staff must prepare and dis- 
tribute orders in such a manner that subordinates may 
have the necessary time for their execution. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Command Post 


BEING A ONE-ACT PLAY IN WHICH WE CATCH A GLIMPSE 
OF CORRECT AND INCORRECT FUNCTIONING OF 
COMMAND AND STAFF IN THE NEWLY RAISED 
REGIMENT 


SITUATION.—a. Topographical Map, Gettysburg— 
Antietam, 1925, 1:21,120; Hunterstown sheet. 


b. Early this morning the Nth Infantry with the 1st 
Battalion Nth Field Artillery and detachments of the Div- 
ision Service Troops, all of which were lately organized, 
marched east in one column on the Goldenville-Hunters- 
town road with the mission of protecting the left flank 
of the II Corps which was attacking east with its left 
flank just south of Gettysburg (five miles south of Golden- 
ville). 

c. Blue observation aviation is reporting direct to 
the Nth Infantry. 

d. At 7:00 AM, the advance guard, consisting of 
the 1st Battalion Nth Infantry and one platoon Howitzer 
Company, and Battery A Nth Field Artillery, made con- 
tact with a hostile force just east of J. Herman. 


Scene: A wooded hollow near (350.9—757.9) 
Time: 8:00 AM. 


(Enter S-1, communications officer and communications 
detail) 


S-1—(looking at map)—That crossroad we just left is 
608-D. The regimental commander said to establish 
the command post in this orchard near that house. 
There seems to be good overhead cover, so we might 
as well set it up in this hollow where we can also get 
ground cover. 

Com O—There’s a commercial wire running along that 
road we just left. I tested it and it is connected to 
Chambersburg. Do you want to use it? 

S-1—Yes, that’ll be fine,—I never thought of that— (pause) 
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—Put one telephone over there (pointing) for the 
regimental commander and S-3 and another near 
here for the executive and S-2. 

(Detail sets up telephones and desks) 

Com-O—There’s a great deal of firing going on up there: 
they are making a tremendous noise. Where did the 
Colonel go? 

S-1—When the executive officer finished issuing the de- 
velopment order, he said something to the Colonel that 
I didn’t hear. The Colonel said he was going up for- 
ward to see what’s happening and that he would be 
back here later. 

(Enter Executive) 

Ex—I will work with the regimental commander here; as 
S-2 and S-3 normally work together; put them over 
there—not too close to the Colonel. S-1, you fix a 
place for yourself and S-4 over there. What are 
those phones connected with? 

Com-O—They are connected with a commercial wire to 
Chambersburg. 

Ex—tTelephone corps headquarters and advise them that 
we can be reached by wire. 


(Enter S-2) 

S-2—1I went forward when contact was made and didn’t 
hear the development order. Will you give me the 
gist of it? 

Ex—The regimental commander directed the advance 
guard to secure the ridge running northeast and south- 
west through RJ 571-F. The remainder of the regi- 
ment to move into an assembly area in the woods 700 
yards southeast of Goldenville. Battery A of the Nth 
is supporting the advance guard. 

(Communications Officer starts to leave) 

Ex—Communications Officer, have a sign placed at that 
stream crossing, pointing to the CP. 

Com-O—Very good, Colonel. 

(Exit Communications Officer) 

S-2—The Red force in contact with our advance guard 

must be less than a battalion. I think it is the Red 
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advance guard. It didn’t give ground until our ad- 
vance guard threw in its reserve. However, the at- 
tack seems to be going all right now. Have you heard 
anything from the corps? The last I heard from G-2 
was that any enemy we encounter would most likely 
be units withdrawing from the main engagement. 

Ex—No, but we should hear from them before very long. 
Their attack jumped off at daylight. 


(Enter Regimental Commander and §-3) 


Col—The advance guard seems to be getting along all 
right. I told Lt. Colonel “lst Battalion” to come 
back here for orders as soon as he secured that ridge. 

Ex—Colonel, if you wish to continue to observe the action 
of the advance guard and give your order from up 
forward, I can take care of everything necessary Lere 
at the command post, and it will not be necessary 
to have the advance guard commander come this far 
back. 

Col—No! I would rather be here where I can spread out 
my map and work on it. S-3, what did you find out 
on your reconnaissance? 

Ex—(Aside to S-1)—Direct the battalion commanders to 
assemble here at once. 

S-3—I went out to the north and looked around. I can 
draw up a good plan for an envelopment of the enemy’s 
north flank. There’s a ridge up there the enveloping 
force could march behind and a road for them to guide 
on in making their attack. 

Col—Well, I guess we had better do that. S-2, what do 
you think about it? ; 

S-2—Our mission is to protect the left flank of our corps 
which is at Gettysburg. I don’t see any reason for 
attacking,—we can defend where the advance guard 
is now fighting and still carry out our mission. I 
think the sooner we take up a defensive position and 
dig in, the better. 

S-3—An offense is the best defense. 


Col—If we can carry out our mission by defending, that 
will probably be best. 
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Ex—Are we in a position to come to a decision yet? All 
we know of the enemy in our immediate front is that 
his advance guard of about a battalion, is being driven 
back by our advance guard. His main body may be 
larger than ours and, in the event the attack of our 
corps fails, it may be best to go on the defensive. How- 
ever, if the corps attack succeeds, I think it best for 
us to attack, even though the Reds opposing us are 
stronger. 

Col—Do you mean to propose that we should attack a 
superior force? 

Ex— Yes, Sir! If our corps offensive is successful, the Red 
morale will be low, and a bold coordinated attack 
should have more than an even chance of success. Of 
course it would be an error to attack an overwhelming- 
ly superior force, but I don’t think the Reds opposing 
us are any stronger than we are, if as strong. They 
most likely constitute the flank protection of their 
main forces and I doubt if the enemy can spare much 
more than a regiment for that purpose. Also, we know 
that the Red regiment is slightly inferior to ours as 
regards number of rifles, even though they have four 
battalions to our three. 


(Enter S-4, Com O, and Artillery Commander) 

Lt Col lst Bn Nth F.A.—Battery A is supporting the ad- 
vance guard from near C. Adams, and the remainder 
of the Battalion has moved off the road near Golden- 
ville. Has anything further developed? 

Col—S-3, explain the situation to Lt. Colonel “Field Artil- 
lery”’. 

(Enter messenger who hands airplane photo to 
Executive.) 
Ex—Colonel, here is a photograph of the enemy. 


(Colonel and Executive commence study of photo,—other 
members gradually assemble around Colonel and 
Executive, all trying to see.) 


(Enter Lt Col “3d Battalion Nth Infantry” who 
also joins huddle.) 
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Ex—Gentlemen, if you will return to your duties the in- 
formation we have here will be given you as soon as 
possible. 

Lt Col 3d Bn Nth Inf—My battalion is assembled in the 
woods east of Goldenville. As I received no informa- 
tion I came up here to learn what’s happening. 

Ex—Glad to have you here, but as the Colonel is very busy 
just now and the command post is crowded, would you 
mind waiting nearby until the Colonel has made his 
decision? 

(Exit Lt Colonel “3d Battalion) 

S-3—S-4, how many trucks did you get from the Division 
when we started? 

S-4—One company, 24 for cargo. They are at Mummas- 
burg now and have just unloaded rations. 

S-3—Good! Have them come up to Goldenville. I have a 
plan for loading a couple of battalions on them and 
sending them north by way of Biglerville to Plainview 
to attack these Reds in rear. 

S-4—You can’t use those trucks for that. I have to haul 
supplies with them. Why, I must send them to the 
other side of the mountains to the railhead, and they 
won’t be back until tomorrow. 

S-3—This is a military necessity. We must have those 
trucks. 

S-4—Yes, and I must get the food up,—you wouldn’t get 
very far with all your plans without food. An army 
crawls on its stomach. 

S-3—Well, we’ll see whether I get those trucks. I’ll see 
the Colonel. 


(S-3 starts for the Colonel) 


(Executive meets him half way) 

Ex—What’s the matter here? 

S-3—I want to use the motor transport to send troops 
around the northern flank and 

Ex—tThere is no such plan under contemplation; the motor 
transport will continue with its normal functions. If 
you have a scheme of maneuver, you should present it 
to the Colonel or me before making detailed plans. 
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(S-3 goes to work on his map with dividers and rule.) 
(Messenger enters) 
Msgr—A message for the regimental commander. 
S-1—Here, I'll take it. 
(Opens message) 
I'll enter this in the journal. 
(Sits down at desk and places message on desk.) 

Ex—S-2, take a look at this photograph and give us your 
opinion. 

S-2—This photograph was taken just after we made con- 
tact. There appears to be about three miles of in- 
fantry. Artillery is coming out of those woods about 
a half mile east of Hunterstown. That must be the 
battalion we hear firing now. I estimate the enemy 
to be at least a brigade. 

Ex—wWhy a brigade? 

S-2—I can distinctly see four infantry battalions on this 
photograph. Here is one deploying near J. Herman. 
That’s the one our advance guard’s in contact with. 
Here’s another in these woods; that’s the woods about 
800 yards northeast of CR 549-B. Another is just 
turning off the road at this point which is road junc- 
tion 548-L, and there is another with its head about 
1000 yards west of Hunterstown. That makes four. 
They most likely have two more hidden somewhere, 
probably in rear of their artillery. It’s not likely 
they will have an extra battalion; that would make 
them split one of their regiments and you know their 
division is the same strength as ours. 

Ex—yYou are quite right about their divisional strength. 
However, their division has three regiments and their 
regiments have four battalions. The photograph shows 
only four battalions and, until we get positive infor- 
mation of more, my estimate is that we are opposed 
by one regiment. 

S-1—Telephone call for the Executive. 

(Executive takes telephone call and repeats aloud.) 

Ex—tThe corps attack is progressing rapidly; the enemy 

appears to be withdrawing. 
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Col—Give me your attention, gentlemen. I’m going to 
order an immediate attack down that road towards 
Hunterstown. 

Ex—(In an aside to the Colonel) An attack down the road 
to Hunterstown if successful will drive the enemy back 
directly on his own forces. A penetration can succeed 
only if he is over-extended, and so far we don’t know 
his dispositions. I wonder why we haven’t received 
a message from the advance guard. 

S-1—Here’s one, Sir. It came in a few minutes ago. I 
was just about to have it entered in the journal. 
Ex—(Reads) “The advance guard has secured the line: RJ 
553-H—RJ 571-F—edge of woods 600 yards NE of 
RJ 571-F. The enemy has withdrawn into the valley 
along Rock Creek.  Entrenching observed between 

R. Smith and hill just north of RJ 550-B.” 

Ex—Colonel, I would suggest an envelopment of the south 
flank; we can drive them across Conewago Creek and 
prevent them from joining their main force. We can 
then make a very serious threat against the flank of 
their main forces. 

Col—That’s just what I'll do,—envelop their south flank. 
S-3, draw up the order. 

S-3—(proudly) I have an order for such a movement part- 
ly drafted now, sir. 

Col—That’s the kind of efficiency I like to see around here. 

Ex—(To S-1) Messages coming into the command post 
should be delivered immediately to the person to whom 
they are addressed. The information contained in 
the message should not be recorded in the journal until 
it is seen by all concerned and the proper action taken. 
Then it is well to record it, provided this does not 
interfere with more important matters. 

(Enter a messenger who delivers a message to S-2) 

S-2—Colonel, here’s a message from S-2, Ist Bn. (Reads) 
“The enemy is extending what appears to be a defen- 
sive position to the southeast of R. Smith.” 

Ex—tThe sooner we get this attack off the better; we can’t 
afford to allow the Reds too much time to dig in. May 
I order the 2d Battalion to move to the vicinity of H. 
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Peabody? It can be moving into position while yo. 
are issuing your order and we thus save some valuable | 
time. | 

Col—Yes, do that. 

Ex—S-2, go as quickly as you can to the 2d Bn. Inform 
the battalion executive officer of the situation and 
explain that his battalion will make the envelopment, 
attacking from the vicinity of H. Peabody. (To S-1) 
Have the battalion commanders assembled? 

S-1—Yes, Sir. They are waiting over there. 

Ex—Please tell them to report here. 


(Enter battalion commanders) 


Col—Colonel “1st Battalion”, what is the situation in your 
battalion? 

Lt Col lst Bn—My battalion has secured the ridge through 
RJ 571-F with two companies abreast. Neither has 
used its support. My reserve company is in the or- 
chard near J. Herman. We have had only a few cas- 
ualties and the morale is high. 

S-3—Colonel, here is a draft of the order. 

Ex—Will you issue the order here? 

Col—No. There’s a good observation point on hill 583-a 
where we can look over the ground. It will be possible 
to point out terrain features and, I believe, give the 
battalion commanders a better understanding of the 
order.—The battalion commanders and S-3 will accom- 
pany me. 4 

Ex—May I glance over S-3’s draft before you leave? 


(Colonel hands Executive the draft.) 


Ex—tThis seems all right, except that it’s rather long, the 
form of attack is not mentioned and the time set ‘for 
the attack, 9:30 AM, seems too early as it is alreafly 
twenty minutes past eight. : 

S-3—I figured that out on the Humphrey scale as just 6 
minutes from the assembly area to the line of de- 
parture. 

Ex—I do not think you have allowed enough time for the 
orders to reach the organizations and be put into 
effect. 10:30 AM seems a more conservative estimate. 
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Col—We will decide on 10:30 AM. Accompany me, 

gentlemen. 

Ex—Colonel, will you return here immediately or wait to 
see the troops move into position? 

Col—I will remain there until 10:30 AM. But S-3 will 
return here as soon as the order is issued. 

(Exit Colonel and designated officers.) 

Ex—Communications Officer, can you lay a telephone line 
up to the Colonel’s OP? We should not be out of com- 
munication with him until 10:30, and besides, I think 
he will remain in that vicinity and our command 
post will eventually be moved forward beyond his 
position. 

Com-O—Yes, sir, I can get a line in there in about 30 
minutes, running it from the switchboard of the 1st 
Battalion. 

Ex—Go ahead and put in that line. It will be useful dur- 
ing the early part of this engagement. I hazard a 
guess that we will not have much trouble in pushing 
this Red force back—and pretty rapidly too. Be pre- 

pared for an early displacement forward. 

















CHAPTER V 


Infantry Problems 
FOREWORD 


Each of the following problems illustrating certain ele- 
ments of infantry tactics is based on an incident of the 
World War and the situation depicted actually confronted 
infantry leaders, essentially as described. 

In each case the solution given is that which was made 
by the leader at the time. It is possible that better solu- 
tions can be evolved. However the solutions given, made 
under the strain of battle conditions, in each case adequate- 
ly met the existing situation and resulted in success under 
the supreme test of war. 
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PROBLEM NO. 1 
Battalion Problem 


SITUATION.—The Ist Infantry attacked toward the east yester- 
day as part of a larger force. Late in the afternoon fresh troops 
passed through it and continued the attack to the east of P. The 
1st Infantry assembled near P, 2d Battalion to the southwest or 
the town, Ist Battalion about 1500 yards farther south and west, 
and the rest of the regiment 2000 yards behind the 1st Battalion. 

Units were tired and depleted and communication was poor. At 
3:40 AM today the telephone rang in the C. P. of the 1st Battalion. 

“This is regiment. We are to attack. Just got word. We can’t 
get the 2d Battalion by phone and there isn’t time to get out a writ- 
ten order. You relay the attack order to it. Take this down. 

The 2d Battalion will be in assault, Ist Battalion in support, 3d 
Battalion in reserve. Time of attack—5:20 AM, Direction of at- 
tack—toward B. There will be a rolling barrage. Boundaries of 1st 
Infantry—point at—. 

A string of coordinates followed. Before the boundaries had been 
completely indicated, the wire went out. Communication could not 
be reestablished. On checking coordinates on the map, it was found 
that an obvious error had been made in designating boundaries. 

The ist Battalion did not know the location of its own or the 
enemy front line. Neither did it know the enemy dispositions, the 
scheme of maneuver, or the contemplated action of adjacent troops 
and reserves. It had only a vague idea of the location of the regi- 
mental zone. The line of departure was believed to be two or three 
miles distant, to the north and east of P. 

While the message from regiment was being received, company 
commanders had been sent for and companies ordered to fall in, 
the intelligence officer had ordered his detachment assembled, and 
the adjutant had sent a warning message to the 2d Battalion. 

The intelligence detachment moved out with instructions to get 
information of the enemy and the location of the friendly front line, 
and was instructed to send back guides to meet the battalion at P. 

Portions of the Ist Battalion were reported ready to move at 
about 3:55 AM. At this time the Ist Battalion got telephone com- 
munication with the 2d Battalion. The latter had not yet received 
the warning message, and was in ignorance of the situation. 


REQUIREMENT.—Actions taken at this time by Lieutenant 
Colonel “1st Battalion”. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—Lieutenant Colonel “ist Bat- 
talion” informed the 2d Battalion commander: 


“The regiment attacks at 5:20 AM. Your battalion is ordered to 
be assault battalion. I don’t know whether you can get there on 
time or not. My battalion is moving out now. If I reach the line 
of departure first, my battalion will be assault battalion, and you be 
in support. If you get there first, your battalion will be assault bat- 
talion. Meet me or get word to me at point X on the move for- 
ward. Is that satisfactory with you? All right, my adjutant will 
give you as much as we have of the attack order.” 


The 1st Battalion commander then ordered his battalion to move 
forward toward P 

A leader by his decisions must meet the existing situation. Willing- 
me to accept responsibility is one of the highest qualities of a 
eader. 

This problem is based on the situation which confronted the 1st 
Battalion 117th U. S. Infantry on the morning of October 9, 1918, 
near Busigny, as described in the personal experience monograph of 
Major C. W. Dyer, Infantry. 

In the actual case the Ist Battalion had gotten a warning mes- 
sage (but no details) thréugh to the 2d Battalion. However, for 
various reasons, the Ist Battalion commander concluded that the 
2d Battalion probably would not be able to reach the line of de- 
parture on time, and his decision and arrangement were as given in 
the solution. 

Both battalions arrived simultaneously, each having two com- 
panies available and two companies far to the rear. So the attack 
was made, battalions abreast, each battalion with one company in 
assault and one in reserve initially. The barrage had started when 
they arrived, but it was overtaken. As a result of a lucky guess 
the troops were approximately in the desired zone, and the attack 
p successfully to the vicinity of the desired objective near 
Busigny. 

The situation was the vague, abnormal, surprise situation which 
seems to be normal in war. There were many things to criticize, 
communications were poor, there should have been a warning order, 
and so forth. But it was the existing situation which had to be met. 

The ist Battalion does not appear to have spent much time dally- 
ing with the comforting thought that the buck could not be passed 
to it after things had gone wrong. It felt that what was wanted 
was for a battalion of the 117th to attack at 5:20 AM from a certain 
place. What matter if it were the ist Battalion and not the 2g? 
So, acting in accordance with the general plan, the 1st Battalion 
agreed on a solution with the 2d and started on its way. 


A decision was taken that met the situation. Perhaps there were 
things to criticize in the plan. If things had gone seriously wrong, 
the 1st Battalion commander might have been held accountable. He 
accepted the responsibility. His plan worked. 


As a result of his decision, the 117th Infantry attacked with the 
desired strength, in approximately the right place and at the right 
time and was pane 


_ Inertia, negligence, and hesitation are worse faults than errors 
in choice of means. , 
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PROBLEM NO. 2 


Battalion Problem 


SITUATION.—The 3d Battalion 1st Infantry, an in- 
terior unit, yesterday took part in a general attack to the 
east. It made a successful advance and captured C. In this 
advance the battalion had found a strong point immediately 
in its front and strong enemy defenses on the high ground 
west of C, which it masked at first, and then captured, by 
a flanking movement of the bulk of the battalion through 
wooded ravines on the north, outside the battalion (and 
division) zone. The enemy resistance has not been broken 
however. Troops on the left did not advance as far as the 
ist Infantry. 

At 10:00 AM today the battalion is just east of C with 
Companies I and K in the front line from left to right and 
Company L in reserve. Company M (machine guns) is 
disposed in sections to cover the terrain to front and flanks. 
The 2d Battalion is on the right and the 127th Infantry 
of another division on the left. The battalion commander, 
3d Battalion, is making an inspection of the situation of his 
units. Companies have about sixty men. 

The enemy holds the spur east of C and has evidently 
sited many machine guns so that the intervening ravine is 
well covered by flanking machine-gun fire. 

At this time an avalanche of friendly artillery fire de- 
scends on the open plateau north of C in the vicinity of 
CR 155 which the enemy held, according to last reports. 
The 3d Battalion has received no orders or information con- 
cerning an attack. 


REQUIREMENT.—Any order given at this time by the 
battalion commander. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 2 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—The battalion commander 
gave the following order: 


“Our left attacks. 
We maintain liaison with it at all costs. 


Company I will move forward and cling to the flank of the 127th. 
Company L will follow. Company K will temporarily hold C. Com- 
pany M will support the movement. 


The entire movement will be made without going down into the 
ravine. We will progress by infiltration, avoiding the ravines and 
outflanking them on the north. 


Company I will send a patrol commanded by a vigorous leader to 
ascertain whether the 127th is really advancing. 


Make your arrangements. I await information from the patrol 
before giving the order to move out.” 


This situation confronted the 4th Battalion 365th French Infantry 
on August 21, 1918, near Cuisy en Almont (“C”). The orders 
given by the battalion commander were as indicated, including the 
insistence on a strong character (“quelqu’un de tres serieux”) com- 
manding the patrol. The patrol promptly reported that a real at- 
tack was in progress. The battalion at once attacked and was suc- 
cessful. An entire German machine-gun company with guns sited 
to fire south and southwest covering the ravine was captured from 
the rear. 


The first day the battalion maneuvered through the wooded ra- 
vines; the second day it avoided ravines and went over the open 
plateau. It captured some 36 machine guns and 630 prisoners, ap- 
proximately double its own original effective strength. 


Hard and fast rules cannot be laid down for tactical actions. 
Our attack should be directed against enemy weakness. 


Acceptance of responsibility is one of the highest qualities of a 
leader. 


In difficult situations and in the absence of definite orders, the 


leader should endeavor to act in furtherance of the general plan of 
battle. 
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PROBLEM NO. 3 
Regimental Problem 


SITUATION.—Blues and Browns have been driving the 
Reds to the east and northeast (toward the bottom of the 
map). Severe fighting has lasted for several days. Ele- 
ments of the Blue 1st Division relieved another division 
late yesterday, the Blue Ist Infantry taking over a zone 
as shown on the sketch with two battalions in front line and 
one in reserve. 

The situation as known to Colonel “lst Infantry” just 
prior to dawn today was as follows: A Brown unit is on 
his left and the Blue 2d Infantry is on his right. The 
troops which the Ist Infantry relieved reported that hostile 
forces were two or three miles distant with only a few 
patrols in immediate contact. Some shots have been fired 
during the night by Reds close to the Blue front line. None 
of the units of the 1st Division have orders to attack, al- 
though it was understood before the relief that the division 
was being put in to maintain the pressure against the 
enemy and would attack soon after completing the relief. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Action taken by Colonel “1st 
Infantry” at this time. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—At 8:30 AM no further 
orders from higher authority had been received. The 
Brown unit on the left has informed the 1st Infantry that 
it probably will not attack today. It now appears that 
strong forces of the enemy are immediately in front of the 
lst Infantry and some 400 yards distant. The terrain is 
wooded with a few clearings. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Action, if any, taken by 
Colonel “ist Infantry” at this time. 
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MAP FOR PROBLEM NO.3 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 3 


SOLUTION TO FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Colonel “1st Infantry” 
Qos: Ge Semper eet i t—“‘“‘“‘ ‘Citi i 


(a) Made an inspection of dispositions and a personnal reconnais- 
sance. 


(b) Directed that specially selected patrols be sent forward to 
gain contact with the enemy and ascertain the location of his main 
line of resistance. 


(c) Sent officers to units on his flanks to learn their plans and 
dispositions. 

The execution is more important than the plan. The commander 
after giving an order must supervise its execution. 

Contact with the enemy must be gained and maintained. 

For important patrols men should not be selected at random. 


SOLUTION TO SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Colonel “ist In- 
fantry” reported the information gained to higher authority and for- 
mulated and discussed with his battalion and company commanders 
a complete plan of attack for the regiment, based on the assumption 
that the attack would be continued with regimental boundaries un- 
changed. He directed that all units be prepared to attack at a 
moment’s notice. 

Forethought by commanders is necessary. The general situatior 
often indicates clearly the future tasks for infantry units. Intelli- 
gent anticipation often is necessary to insure that a unit attacks ac 
cording to a plan, and does not merely drift into battle. 

The situation is that which confronted the 167th U. S. Infantry on 
July 26, 1918. The regimental commander at 4:20 PM at the brigade 
command post received an order to attack at 4:50 PM. Battalion 
commanders who had waited at the regimental command post re- 
ceived the attack order at 4:42 PM. The regiment attacked on time, 
and was successful. 

The regimental attack order issued at the brigade command post 
to the Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment, who was waiting with a 
motorcycle and sidecar, was as follows: 

“H Hour is 4:50 PM. Tell battalion commanders to attack as we 
planned. No artillery preparation. Caution Major Carroll to place 
a platoon to protect his left. I don’t believe the French are going 
to attack.” 
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PROBLEM NO. 4 
Company Problem 


SITUATION.—The Ist Battalion 1st Infantry, a veteran 
unit, is attacking to the southeast, with two assault com- 
panies, A on the right and B on the left. Company C is in 
reserve. Company D (machine guns) supports the at- 
tack. 

The unit to the right of the 1st Battalion is held up in 
front of the Wood M. The 2d Battalion on the left has 
made a rapid advance through the enemy position and is 
near the Wood H. The lst Battalion has lost touch with 
the 2d Battalion. 

Companies A and B have been stopped, Company A prin- 
cipally by fire from the Wood M, and Company B by fire 
from a trench in front of the Wood L. Company A is in 


considerable disorder. All supporting weapons of the bat- 
talion are firing. Supporting artillery is firing on targets 
beyond the Wood M. Company C is behind Company B 
and is not receiving fire at this time. 

The battalion commander had ordered Company C t 
advance behind Company B. The attack has been stoppe 
now for 30 minutes. Captain “Company C” has receiv 
no word from the battalion commander, and does not kno 
where he is. 


REQUIREMENT .—Action, if any, taken by Captai 
“Company C” at this time. 


















































SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 4 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—Captain “Company 
C” on his own initiative, moves Company C to the left 
and advances in the zone of the 2d Battalion, in order to 
| outflank the resistance holding up Company B. 

The situation is based on that confronting the 11th 
Company 94th French Infantry on August 8, 1918, and the 
solution given is that which the company commander actu- 
ally made. 

Reserves undoubtedly should be engaged upon the order 
of the commander who holds them in reserve, otherwise 
coordination and control will be lost. The commander of a 
reserve unit is not the person who decides when, where, and 
how the reserve is to be used. However occasions will 
arise when the commander of the reserve unit will have 
to make decisions on his own initiative. Thus while in 
principle the higher commander directs the movements of 
the reserve, it should not be regarded as an inviolable rule 
that nothing is to be done by a reserve unit unless the high- 
er commander gives orders. 

In this case liaison within the battalion broke down, pre- 
sumably because of the effective fire of the enemy. A fav- 
orable opportunity was being lost. Therefore, the com- 
mander of the 11th Company engaged his unit on his own 
responsibility. He utilized the cover to the left in the 
area which the 2d Battalion had cleared of the enemy, to 
get forward to a position on the flank of the resistance hold- 
ing up the 10th Company (left assault company). 

Where success has been obtained reserves should be used 
to exploit that success. 





PROBLEM NO. 5 


Company Problem 


SITUATION.—This situation is a continuation of that 
depicted in Problem No. 4. 

Company C, moving in the zone of the 2d Battalion, has 
reached the northern portion of the trench in front of the 
Wood L. This part of the trench is not occupied by the 
enemy. 

Companies A and B still are pinned to the ground. Com- 
pany B is receiving fire from the part of the trench in its 
front. The 2d Battalion presumably is in and beyond the 
Wood H. Machine guns of the Ist Battalion and a Stokes 
mortar are firing on the edges and the northeast corner of 
the Wood M. 

Company C is in column of platoons, is under good con- 
trol, and has received only unaimed fire. Enemy fire, source 
unknown, is sweeping the area just in front of the Wood M. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Captain “Company C” 
at this time. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 5 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—Captain “Company C” decid- 
ed to use one platoon to attack generally along the trench and assist 
Company B and at the same time to move with the rest of the 
company through the Wood L and the ravine G to attack the 
northeast corner of the Wood M, in order to protect the flank of 
the 2d Battalion, and expand the front of the attack which was 
pushing forward. 

The solution given is that actually made by the commander of the 
llth Company. The attack of the one platoon against the flank of 
the enemy holding up the 10th Company was effective. Fifty prison- 
ers and ten machine guns were captured, and the 10th Company was 
enabled to resume a slow advance. 

The 11th Company meanwhile infiltrated through the ravine G 
(Gretchen ravine) and captured the northeast corner of the Wood M 
(Bois de Moreuil). This action and the advance of the 10th Com- 
pany resulted in German resistance in the entire wood breaking 
down. The battalion and units to its right were enabled to progress, 
mopping up the wood as they moved forward, and the advance from 
the southeast edge of the wood was resumed by all units of the divi- 
sion, under good conditions and on time. 

Usually a unit may best assist a neighboring unit by making a 
rapid advance in its own zone. The 2d Battalion did this. It cut 
a gap in the German defenses. 

When a unit is stopped, and its commander sees that the adjacent 
unit is advancing rapidly, it often is advantageous for him to send 
troops into the neighboring zone to fight alongside of the unit which 
is advancing rapidly. Evidently a weak spot in the enemy defense 
has been found. By exploiting this, he may be able to break the re- 
sistance in his front. 

Our strength should seek to oppose enemy weakness. 


Boundaries for infantry units are intended to be a help, a con- 
venience, not a hindrance. 





PROBLEM NO. 6 
Regimental Problem 


SITUATION.—The Blue 1st Division, an interior unit, 
has been attacking northward for three weeks, advancing 
slowly. It is almost exhausted and casualties have been 
extremely heavy. Yesterday after hard fighting, the Wood 
C was taken. The enemy counterattacked and retook part 
of the wood. Finally it required a counterattack led by 
Colonel “1st Infantry” at the head of all available reserves 
in the vicinity, 150 men, to regain the wood. The enemy 
still held Hill 299. He has been fighting skillfully. 

Today the Ist Division placed under Colonel “1st In- 
fantry” all forces which it could scrape together for an at- 
tack on Hill 299. The attacking force, made up of depleted 
elements of many regiments, was actually smaller than a 
war strength battalion. 

Colonel “list Infantry” observed the attack from the 
edge of Wood P. He has with him thirteen runners and 
signalmen, and three officers of his staff. 

Late in the afternoon reports indicate that the attack 
has succeeded and Hill 299 has been taken. Just at this 
time men come streaming back through the Wood C past 
Colonel “1st Infantry”. They report that a strong enemy 
counterattack from the northwest has broken through our 
position in Wood C. Apparently this attack soon wiil 
capture the wood and then take the troops on Hill 299 in 
rear. 

Colonel “1st Infantry” knows of no troops which are 
available to meet the enemy counterattack. All his own 
troops have been committed. 


REQUIREMENT .—Action taken at this time by Colonel 
“1st Infantry”. 


























SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 6 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—Colonel “ist In- 
fantry” placed himself at the head of the group of officers, 
signalmen, and runners—sixteen in all—and moved for- 
ward to ascertain the situation in Wood C and to counter- 
attack if necessary. On the way he stopped all men he 
met and caused them to join his party. 

This situation confronted the Commanding Officer 7th 
U. S. Infantry in the Meuse-Argonne offensive on October 
21, 1918. He took the action indicated above. Men en- 
countered were told by him “Come on now, we're all go- 
ing back to the front line.” 

Reports of the strength of the German counterattack 
were found to be exaggerated and the party of the Colonel 
reestablished the front line on the edge of Wood 
C (Clair Chenes Wood). 

Much false and exaggerated information will be received 
in battle. It is essential for leaders to give a clear and 
correct picture of the situation to their superiors. Since 
almost every impression which a leader gets in battle will 
tend to be discouraging,—to break down his resolution,—he 
must lean deliberately toward the optimistic side. In no 
case should he accept and pass back as true, pessimistic 
rumors and reports which have not been verified. 

Bad news cannot be ignored; however, unless it is from a 
sure source it should not form the basis of decisions until 
it is confirmed. 

Pessimistic reports, rumors of disaster, should tause a 
commander to check up, and not “check out”. 





PROBLEM NO. 7 


Battalion Problem 


SITUATION.—Blues have been driving the Reds gen- 
erally east. The 1st Battalion 1st Infantry with a howitzer 
platoon attached, an interior unit, has reached River O. 
It is occupying a zone of 3000 yards frontage with its three 
rifle companies disposed as shown on the sketch, and its 
machine guns distributed along the front on the high 
ground west of the river. 

The enemy is holding strongly. For three successive 
days the battalion, at the insistence of higher authority, 
has attempted to force a crossing of the river. A strong 
attack made today, October 13th, was unsuccessful. Orders 
have been received to resume the attack at 8:00 AM to- 
morrow, after an artillery preparation. 

The weather is cold. Information indicates that the 
enemy has along the stream small posts covering each 
crossing, and that his main line of resistance is behind the 
canal. Local reserves are on the high ground in rear there- 
of. The stream is not fordable. The canal is almost dry. 
Abundant vegetation and overhanging boughs prevent the 
location of enemy groups. All bridges which the battalion 
has located are demolished, more or less completely. Each 
is guarded by the enemy. At the slightest movement near 
the river bank, enemy fires breaks out, coming from hid- 
den places, searching everywhere. 

The battalion commander has spent the afternoon recon- 
noitering. Soon after dark he receives the following re- 
port from a wounded patrol leader. The patrol had found 
a small footbridge at X which had been hidden by over- 
hanging boughs. It crawled across, surprised, and drove 
off a small enemy post. The enemy, however, blew up and 
partially destroyed the footbridge. The patrol leader swam 
back. The patrol still holds a position some 200 yards in 
extent on the far bank near X. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of the battalion commander 
at this time. 
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MAP FOR PROBLEM NO.7 














SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 7 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—The battalion com- 
mander decided: to have Company C reinforce the patrol 
at once, by swimming if necessary; to make the footbridge 
passable; to move the bulk of the battalion over it as 
soon as possible; and to request higher authority to place 
no artillery fire on the far bank of the stream in his zone 


except at his express request. 

Advantage must be taken of fleeting opportunities. Luck, 
coaxed by aggressive patrolling, has offered a chance which 
must be seized at once or not at all. Unless quickly rein- 
forced the patrol will be overwhelmed and the opportunity 
lost. 

This situation is further developed in problem No. 8. 





PROBLEM NO. 8 
Battalion Problem 


SITUATION.—This situation is a continuation of that 
described in Problem No. 7. By 2:00 AM a portion of the 
battalion has crossed and expanded the bridgehead formed 
by the patrol. Furthermore the railroad bridge over River 
O has been occupied and temporary footbridges established 
on its piers, and also near X. The Blues occupy the river 
bank for some 1000 yards, but have not advanced more 


than 100 yards east of the stream. 

The terrain in front of the battalion has not been recon- 
noitered. There are enemy patrols there, who have learned 
that some Blues are on the east bank. The terrain between 
the river and the canal is intersected by numerous hedges 
and ditches, and covered with abundant vegetation. 

An accompanying 75-mm gun, which has been with the 
unit on the left, has just reached the command post of the 
battalion on the west bank, on its way to the rear. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of the battalion command 
er, with brief statement of his general plan. 
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MAP FOR PROBLEM NO8 

















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 8 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—The battalion commander 
decided to attack soon after daylight and capture the high ground 
southeast of the sugar factory. 


His plan essentially was as follows: 


All riflemen of the battalion, except two platoons, to attack on a 
frontage of 450 yards in the direction: canal bend—sugar factory. 


One platoon to be charged with guarding each flank of the bat- 
talion, assisting it by fire, and watching the portions of the battalion 
zone in which the battalion was not attacking. 


All machine guns of the battalion, from the high ground west of 
the stream, to support the attack by fire placed initially between 
the Blue front line and the canal and between the railroad and the 
road from B to Farm S. The Stokes mortar to fire on the 
railroad bridge over the canal. The 37-mm gun to fire on appro- 
priate targets and on the canal bridge southeast of B and on the 
Farm § in particular. 


The 75-mm gun, taken under the orders of the battalion command- 
er, from a postion on hill 84, to enfilade the canal in front of the at- 
tack, as soon as it is light enough to see. The fire of the 75-mm 
gun to be the signal for all other fires to open. 


The attack to be launched shortly thereafter on rocket signal. 


The situation described in this and the preceding problem con- 
fronted the 1st Battalion 412th French Infantry on the Oise River on 
October 13 and 14, 1918, and the solutions given are those of the 
battalion commander. 


The attack was successful. The high ground was captured and 
other troops pushed across the Oise behind the successful 1st Bat- 
talion to exploit its success. 


The battalion commander in the actual case had 12 rifle platoons, 
of which nine were used to attack on a 450 yard front, and three were 
used to cover the rest of the 2500 yards, protect the flanks of the at- 
tack and assist by fire. The main effort was supported by the fire of 
17 machine guns, a 37-mm gun, a Stokes mortar, and a 75-mm gun, 
—everything the battalion commander had. 


All means should be concentrated for the decisive stroke. Extreme 
economy of force at non-decisive points may be necessary to permit 
the accumulation of forces at the decisive point for the main effert. 
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PROBLEM NO. 9 
Regimental Problem 


SITUATION.—The advance guard of the 11th Division. 
a regiment of infantry and a battalion of artillery, is march- 
ing south, followed by the rest of the division. The gen- 
eral situation as known to the advance guard commander 
is as follows: 

The division had been marching west. It received sudden 
orders at 3:45 AM today to march south via L—M—T on X. 
Troops of another army are to the left front, advancing 
southward. They are some ten miles farther south than 
the 11th Division. The mission of the 11th Division is to 
protect the flank of these troops, which are attacking. On 
the right of the 11th Division, also marching south, is the 
12th Division, moving via F toward R and St. V. The 
river S is not fordable. The enemy situation is obscure. 

At 8:00 AM the advance guard of the 11th Division was 
passing through M in a dense fog. Soon afterward firing 
was heard from the vicinity of R. About 9:00 AM the 
leading infantry of the advance guard was nearing T. 
It had not encountered any enemy so far. The artillery of 
the advance guard was near H. The fog lifted at this time 
and the advance guard commander gets the following in- 
formation: 

He sees a battalion of enemy artillery crossing the bridge 
at B moving north. Behind it, on the road from 
St. V is a long column of infantry. Enemy infantry and 
artillery are on the road in route column south of R. 

He is informed that strong enemy forces are near X, 
moving northward toward T. The exact location and sit- 
uation of the 12th Division are unknown. The division 
commander is not yet acquainted with the situation. 


REQUIREMENT .—Decision of the advance guard com- 
mander. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 9 


SOLUTION TO REQUIREMENT.—The advance guard com- 
mander decided: 

To put all his artillery into action at once against the enemy 
crossing the bridge and moving down the slope from St. V. 

To have his infantry advance to meet the enemy near X, in order 
to gain ground south of the S River. 

To notify the division commander of the situation and his decision. 

This problem is based on the situation confronting the advance 
guard of the German 11th Division on the morning of August 22, 
1914, and the solution given is that actually made. 

It seems an unorthodox solution—artillery neglecting its proper 
task of facilitating the advance of its own infantry, drawn off by a 
tempting target well outside its zone. Further, we have infantry 
plunging ahead to meet an enemy and moving across an unfordable 
stream to do it, while its artillery is engaged elsewhere. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. In war, we are judged 
by results. Here the results fully justified the commander. The fire 
of the advance guard artillery on the bridge at B (Breuvanne) com- 
pletely cut in two the column of the 3d French Colonial Division, 
leading elements of which were engaged north of R (Rossignol) 
with the 12th German Division. More than half of the French divi- 
sion was destroyed or captured. 

Decisive successes often are the result of the initiative of subor- 
dinate commanders who seize fleeting opportunities. 

The 11th Division commander reinforced the artillery firing to 
the west and southwest, and with the rest of his division, crossed 
the river S (Semoy) and attacked to the south and southwest. The 
division had only a limited tactical success here, but it occupied the 
rear elements of the 3d Colonial Division and the leading elements 
of the 4th French Division at X (Bellefontaine) and kept them from 
assisting that part of the 3d Colonial Division which was cut off. 

Less aggressive action by the infantry of the advance guard might 
have worked just as well. However, the French south of the river 
might have acted differently and more effectively if they had not 
been pinned down by a vigorous attack. 

With a strong French force on flank and front, it seemed to the 
commander of the 11th Division that he could best accomplish his 
original mission by indirect means—by strongly engaging the French 
in his immediate front. 

Likewise it should be noted that the advance guard commander's 
decision is not as wild as it might seem. He hit the enemy in his 
weak point by his artillery fire; at the same time the artillery was 
within effective range of the infantry of the advance guard, and 
could be used to support it, if desired. 

From the French viewpoint we may note the following: 

Movement on the roads in route column within light artillery 
range of the enemy is haza " 

Before a force is permitted to enter a defile, supporting weapons, 
artillery and machine guns, should be emplaced to cover the advance, 
and all available means of rapid reconnaissance should be used to 
search the ground commanding (ae) defile. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Command Posts and Axes of Signal 
Communication 


IN WHICH MAJOR “S-3 BLUE 1ST INFANTRY” (MAY HIS 
TRIBE INCREASE) AFFORDS LIEUTENANT “COMMUNICA- 
TIONS OFFICER BLUE 1ST INFANTRY" A RARE OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO SPEAK HIS MIND. 


It took place in the field just before the Battle of Brown 
Ridge which students of military history will remember 
as a phase of the hostilities between the troops of the 4th 
Corps Area and those of Fort Benning in the spring of 
1931. It will also be remembered that the Blue Ist In- 
fantry, an assault unit in a general attack by the Blue lst 
Corps, distinguished itself in that battle. Communica- 
tions in the regiment functioned perfectly throughout the 
engagement. The splendid control exercised by unit com- 
manders was made the subject of special commendation. 

Corps orders set the time for the Blue attack at 10:00 
AM on the 8th. Brigade orders reached the regiment at 
6:00 AM. (See Major S-3’s map on page 90 with plotted in- 
formation taken from overlay which accompanied brigade 
order.) At 7:15 AM Colonel “ist Infantry” returned from 
his reconnaissance and in the vicinity of the Water Tanks 
told his staff his plan of attack. He directed Major “S-3” 
to work out certain details and draw up notes to use in 
dictating the order to the unit commanders. 

The colonel’s plan was quite clear and Major “S-3” had 
no difficulty in drawing up the order in its proper form 
and sequence—all of it except paragraph 5. The colonel 
had made no mention of command posts and axes of signal 
communication. Major “S-3” was sure his order shoula 
prescribe them for the battalions just as the brigade order 
prescribed them for the Blue 1st Infantry, but his ideas 
as to how and why it should be done were a little hazy. He 
disliked doing a thing he didn’t clearly understand the 
reason for. Then he saw a way out: 

Major S-3: “Communications officer!” 
Lt. Com. O: “Yes sir.” 
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Major 8-3: “Sit down,” (indicating a place beside him 
on a log). 

Major S-3: “Lieutenant ‘Communications Officer’, 
you heard the commanding officer tell the staff of his plan 
of attack. He directed me to work out the details and to 
prepare notes for his attack order. The battalion com- 
manders are to report here to receive the order in half 
an hour. 

“I would like your recommendations on the location 
of the battalion command posts and axes of signal commun- 
ication. You can see on my map our front line, our right 
and left boundary and the regimental axis of signal com. 
munication as taken from the brigade overlay. Based on 
the commanding officer’s plan of attack I have added the 
boundary between the Ist and 2d Battalions. The 1st Bat- 
talion attacks on the right and the 2d on the left.” (Refer 
to Major S-3’s map on page 90.) 

“When will your recommendations be ready?” 

Lt. Com. O: “In a minute, sir. I have reconnoitered 
the ground and have some notes on my map. I didn’t have 
the boundary between battalions.” 

+ * x e 

“Ready now, sir.” 

Major 8-3: “Put them on the map.” 

Lt. Com. O: “Command post of the 1st Battalion 
here. Its axis of signal communication here, here, and 
here. Command post of the 2d Battalion here. Its axis 
of signal communication here, here and here.” (Refer to 
Major S-3’s map on page 92.) 

Maj. S-3: “Let’s see, that pennant-shaped symbol 
marks a point on the axis of signal communication doesn’t 
it?” 


Lt. Com. O: “That’s right. It is like the symbol for 
the command post except that the lower right corner is 
missing. The base of the symbol marks the location on the 


” 


map. 

Maj. S-3: “Lieutenant, I have some free time just 
now, and I’d like to talk over this matter of command posts 
and axes of signal communication. My staff section has 
supervision of communications and an interchange of ideas 
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might help us both. I’m going to ask you a few questions.” 


Lt. Com. O: “Very well, sir,—that interchange of 
ideas sounds fine to me.” 


Maj. S-3: “Well in the first place, why do we select 
the command posts for the battalions? Why wouldn’t it 
be more logical for battalion commanders to select their 
own command posts and then report the locations to us?” 


Lt. Com. O: “Communication can be established 
much quicker if the regiment locates the battalion com- 
mand post. The regiment has to lay wire to the battalion 
command post; we can save time if the regimental com- 
mander selects the battalion command post, for we then 
know where it is located and we can lay a circuit without 
delay. Also, messengers from the regiment can find the 
battalion command post more quickly.” 


Maj. S-3: “But I fail to see how we can pick a loca- 
tion that complies with the requirements of cover from 
observation and fire without actually going down there on 
the ground. That’s perhaps the reason why we had this 
peculiar location for our initial command post thrust on us 
by brigade—here on the road at the Water Tanks on top 
of this big bald hill. Does brigade actually intend for us 
to use this location for our command post?” 

Lt. Com. O: “No, sir. This point was picked by 
brigade because it is easy to locate on the map and on the 
ground. That is an important factor to consider in desig- 
nating the location of a command post. The brigade com- 
mander only intended, however, to indicate the general 
vicinity in which the command post should be located. He 
intends that the regimental commander by ground recon- 
naissance shall select one of these covered ravines for the 
actual location of his command post. Of course a direction 
sign would be placed at this point to indicate the exact 
location.” 


Maj. 8-3: “By the way, who do you think should 
pick this exact location?” 

Lt. Com. O: “I think the communications officer 
should have a hand in it.” 

Maj. S-3: “Why?” 





Lt. Com. O: “Because the exact location even within 
a radius of a couple of hundred yards will frequently affect 
the amount of time, labor, and material required to install 
communications.” 

Maj. S-3: “Seems as if this is pretty far forward for 
a regimental command post.” 

Lt. Com. O: “That’s to our advantage. After the 
attack jumps off and the battalion command posts are 
moved forward the regimental CP is still close enough for 
a time to maintain good communications. The fewer 
moves we have to make the better the communication.” 

Maj. S-3: “I’d like to hear what you consider the 
characteristics of a good command post location. Just 
why, for example, did you select this point as the location 
of the Ist Battalion command post?” 

Lt. Com. O: “It is reasonably close to the front, ob- 
viating early forward displacement. It is centrally located 
in the battalion zone of attack which facilitates tactical 
control. This central location is also important because 
runners are the only means of communication between the 
battalion and its companies. This point is easily located 
on the map and on the ground and there is excellent cover 
for a command post in its vicinity. It is also convenient 
to the regimental CP.” 

Maj. S-3: “All right, now tell me something else. 
What is this axis of signal communication?” 

Lt. Com. O: “It’s the route of advance of a unit’s 
command post.” 

Maj. S-3: “Can’t we have an attack without one?” 

Lt. Com. O: “Yes sir, we can, but not such good 
signal communication.” . 

Maj. S-3: “Why is that?” 

Lt. Com. O: “When an action requires movement of 
command posts, as in an attack, communication is much 
more difficult than when command posts do not move. 
This applies especially to communication where physical 
contact is necessary, such as is the case with wire and 
messenger communication. This difficulty can be reduced 
to a minimum where it is possible to have a previously con- 
ceived plan for the movement of command posts, this plan 
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to be coordinated by higher headquarters for subordinate 
units. Messengers are enabled to locate command posts 
more promptly. This is also true of wire parties. Wire 
routes can be reconnoitered in advance and in most cases 
wire can actually be laid in anticipation of the next move 
of the command post. Not only does this save time and 
prevent the interruption of wire communication, but it 
effects economy in the amount of wire laid. Of course this 
plan for the movement of command posts is the axis of 
signal communication.” 

Maj. S-3: “I see that all right. But it appears to 
me that such a plan would not always be practicable. For 
instance, suppose this regiment were operating along on 
an aggressive mission, and suddenly became involved in a 
meeting engagement with the enemy. It is not possible 
to foresee with any certainty how or where the enemy 
will move. How could you designate an axis under thos¢ 
circumstances that would work?” 

Lt. Com. O: “In such a case it would not be prac- 
ticable. An attempt to follow blindly training regulations 
and designate one might be more of a detriment than an 
advantage.” 

Maj. 8-3: “Another case. Suppose we don’t have a 
nice map like that. I can see that armies and corps and 
even divisions might use a very small scale map such as 
an automobile map in this connection, but such a map is 
equivalent to none at all for designating a brigade, regi- 
mental, or battalion axis.” 

Lt. Com. O: “Under such circumstances, designa- 
tion of an axis might not be feasible.” 

Maj. S-3: “Just how, then, might we secure any of 
this coordination you speak of if it were impossible to 
designate an axis?” 

Lt. Com. O: “By a high degree of team work and 
cooperation between subordinate and superior units. When 
a subordinate unit plans to move its command post it should 
report promptly the time it intends to move and the loca- 
tion to which it is to be moved. Then again it should re- 
port promptly to the superior as soon as the movement 
of the command post has been accomplished. This sort of 
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cooperation improves communication under any circum- 
stances. In the absence of an axis cooperation to the full- 
est extent becomes necessary in order to prevent com- 
mand posts from being hopelessly lost.” 


Maj. S-3: “Now to get back to this case. Here, of 
course, you deem it practicable to designate an axis of 
signal communication.” 

Lt. Com. O: “Yes, sir, it’s a coordinated attack, 
there’s plenty of time, and we have a good map.” 

Maj. S-3: “All right. Why is it that you designate 
your axis by naming a point here, another point farther 
on, etc.? I notice brigade did that, too, although all of 
the points on our axis are along this road. Why didn’t 
they eliminate all that trouble by simply stating ‘axis of 
signal communication: Ist Division Road’?” 


Lt. Com. O: “These are points where the higher 
unit can locate the command post of a lower unit or wire 
leading to the command post in order to coordinate their 
wire and messenger systems. If there is a road convenient- 
ly located as here, these points would undoubtedly be on or 


near the road. In any case the unit is not deprived of the 
use of the road. But on the other hand it is not forced 
to lay its wire along the road all the way as it would be if 
the road were named as the axis. These are key points 
and it is only required to lay its wire through them. Be- 
tween points the unit is not restricted to the road or any 
other line. ” 

Maj. S-3: “Will any point do to be named in an axis?” 

Lt. Com. O: “No sir. It should be a place easily 
found on the ground and on a map, suitable for use as a 
command post, and conveniently located with reference to 
points on the axis of the higher unit. You know, the 
movements of wire laying parties, messengers and others, 
will usually be under cover along natural routes such as 
roads and trails, ravines or stream beds, ditches, fences, and 
the edges of woods or fields. Points where these avenues 
intersect or cross are natural communication centers, and 
if conveniently located and provided with cover, make 
good sites for command posts.” 
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Maj. S-3: “You indicate by your remarks that these 
points are intended as command post sites.” 

Lt. Com. O: “Yes, sir.” 

Maj. S-3: “Is the subordinate unit required always 
to locate its command post at one of these designated 
points?” 

Lt. Com. O: “No, sir. Of course the maximum amount 
of coordination is obtained when the subordinate does use 
one of these points. However, when it is impracticable 
to use one of these points as the location of the command 
post, and this may frequently be the case with a small 
unit like the battalion, the commander may select some 
intermediate location. In this case direction signs indicat- 
ing the location of the command post should be placed at 
the nearest point named in the axis.” 

Maj. S-3: “How far apart should these points be?” 

Lt. Com. O: “At least as far as a unit would expect 
to move its command post forward at one time. They 
are selected primarily with reference to the probable loca- 
tions of the command post of the next higher unit. Ap- 
proximate maximum limits between points on a battalion 
axis might be 1500 yards; on a regimental axis, 2500 yards; 
and on a brigade axis, 3500 yards.” 

Maj. S-3: “How far forward should the axis be 
designated ?” 

Lt. Com. O: “As far as it is anticipated that the 
troops will advance.” 

Maj. S-3: “I notice the brigade and regiment have 
the same axis. What advantage is there in having a higher 
and a next lower unit use the same axis?” 

Lt. Com. O: “It saves time and wire. The higher 
unit can take over and use wire laid by the lower unit. For 
that reason I have routed the 2d Battalion axis to coin- 
cide with ours up to this point (indicating road junction 
just east of Davis Hill). After that, of course it separ- 
ates from ours because it should run near the center of the 
battalion zone of advance.” 

Maj. S-3: “All right. I'll let you know if the com- 
manding officer approves your recommendatiors or if any 
changes are made.” 
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Lt. Com. O: “Sir, if I can have that information 
right away, I can begin the installation of the system with- 
out waiting for the order to be issued.” 

Maj. S-3: “I'll see him right away. In the meantime, 
pick us out a nice command post somewhere in this neigh- 
borhood.” 

Lt. Com. O: “Yes, sir.” 








CHAPTER VII 


Regiment in Attack 


(MAP PROBLEM) 


1. SITUATION.—a. Fire Control Map, Fort Benning, 
Georgia, 1:20,000. Sheet 1. 

b. The 1st Infantry, with 1st Battalion 1st Field Ar- 
tillery attached, marching east, crossed the Chattahoochee 
River at Bradley Landing (11.20—16.70) and halted for 
the night along the Red Diamond and Blue and Gray roads 
west of the eastern edge of the 9th Infantry Woods. The 
mission of the regiment is to prevent Red advance west of 
Ochillee Creek north of Sulphur Springs. Ochillee Creek 
flows generally north through Sulphur Springs which is 
eleven miles due east of Fort Benning and off the map. No 
known enemy forces are in the area west of Ochillee Creek. 

c. The advance guard consisting of the 1st Battalion 
lst Infantry, with lst Platoon Howitzer Company and Bat- 
tery A list Field Artillery attached, continued east via 
Clover Leaf and First Division Roads, with the mission of 
outposting the general line: Davidson Hill—Singleton Hill 
—Talley Hill. 

d. At 4:45 PM, Colonel “1st Infantry”, with staff 
and Major “lst Battalion 1st Field Artillery’, is with the 
advance guard commander on Cook Ridge. All present are 
familiar with the situation as follows: 

Small hostile detachments encountered on Riley Ridge 
were driven east by Company A, the support of the advance 
guard. Upon reaching the crest of Riley Ridge, the sup- 
port was forced to seek cover west of the crest by rifle and 
machine-gun fire from Davidson Hill and Ebbert Hill. 
Battery A has just opened fire from position west of Maxey 
Ridge. Company D and Ist Platoon Howitzer Company 
are going into position on Cook Ridge. The remainder of 
the advance guard is assembled in the woods on the north 
end of Cook Ridge. 

e. A message just received from a mounted patrol 
estimates the hostile force as a regiment of infantry and 
one battalion of field artillery. 
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f. The plan of the advance guard commander is as 
follows: 

To attack at 5:10 PM and capture Davidson and Eb- 
bert Hills. 

Formation: Companies A and B in assault, Company 
A on the right. 

Battery A, Company D, and Ist Platoon Howitzer 
Company to support the attack from present position. 

Company C in reserve in present position. 


2. FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Orders, if any, issued by 
Colonel “1st Infantry” to the advance guard. 


NOTE.—a«. Red organization is same as Blue with fol- 
lowing exceptions: 
Red rifle, machine-gun, and howitzer companies have 
only two platoons. 


b. It will be dark at 6:15 PM. Daylight is at 5:40 
AM. 


ec. A pontoon bridge (guarded by one depleted com- 
pany of infantry) is in position at Bradley Landing. 


38. A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT.— 
Colonel “1st Infantry”, in the presence of his party on Cook 
Ridge, issues the following instructions to the advance 
guard commander: 


“Cancel plans for an attack. The Ist Battalion will 
establish the outpost with line of observation along 
the general line: Elliot Hill—Riley Ridge—trail run- 
ning northwest therefrom to Gray Hill (inclusive). 

“Initiate vigorous patrolling to locate the enemy’s 
line and determine his dispositions.” 


4. DISCUSSION.—In rapidly moving operations a de- 
cision based on conditions existing at a given time, may re- 
quire drastic modification, because of subsequent changes 
in the situation. 

In order to influence effectively the action of an advanc2 
guard, the commander should have the best available in- 
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formation. This, in the usual case, requires him to be well 
forward. 

In the case presented we find Colonel “lst Infantry” 
forward with the advance guard commander. Here he is 
able to keep in close touch with the advance guard and 
gain a clear picture of the situation. 

Colonel “1st Infantry’s” action in halting the attack of 
the advance guard may be questioned. Some of the dis- 
advantages of pushing the attack are as follows: 

(1) The enemy is now in possession of the objec- 
tive. His machine-gun and rifle fires have stopped 
Company A. It is evident that in order to dislodge him 
additional forces must be employed. 

(2) It will require at least half an hour to launch 
the attack. There remains an hour of fading light 
and semidarkness for the accomplishment of the mis- 
sion. This is hardly sufficient. 

(3) The location of our main body some two miles 
west and the uncertainty as to the hostile dispositions 
do not favor prompt reinforcement of the advance 
guard. Moreover, it is not likely that we could rein- 
force as rapidly as the enemy; and, in any event, such 
action would result in a piecemeal attack. 

(4) The possibility of the attack becoming a night 
operation with its attendant risks must also be con- 
sidered. 

(5) From the regimental standpoint, even a suc- 
cessful attack of the advance guard would not be de- 
cisive. In such case the enemy would be denied a limit- 
ed area and seek other positions further east. ‘This 
would probably necessitate developing the hostile posi- 
tion and deploying our forces for attack in daylight, 
thus losing the element of surprise gained by moving 
troops secretly into position under cover of darkness. 

(6) The situation illustrates a case where, because 
of unforeseen change in the situation, it seems advis~ 
able to alter the mission originally assigned the advance 
guard. In such cases the responsibility lies clearly 
with the commander and he must assume the respon- 
sibility without hesitation. 
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5. SITUATION, CONTINUED.—a. Reconnaissance of 
routes and the terrain to the front and flanks, together with 
necessary artillery reconnaissance for entry into action, 
was completed before dark, in preparation for attack. 

b. By 9:00 PM, the situation as known to Colonel “1st 
Infantry” is as follows: The hostile position extends gen- 
erally from nose southeast of Davidson Hill, along the 
western slopes of Davidson Hill—Ebbert Hill—Singleton 
Hill. 


At this time Colonel “lst Infantry” receives a mes- 
sage from the Ist Division in part as follows: “The division 
moves east of the Chattahoochee. Leading elements will 
start crossing at Bradley Landing at 12:00 noon tomorrow. 
Your command will cover the crossing of the division.” 


6. SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Colonel 
“1st Infantry.” 


NOTE.—Reconnaissance shows that the 30th Infantry 
Woods and the woods on the western slopes of Davidson 
Hill have been cleared. 


7. A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT.—To 
attack at 5:40 AM, envelop the hostile north flank, drive 
the enemy east of Gilbert Creek and secure the high ground 
west thereof in order to cover the crossing of the division. 


8. DISCUSSION.—The situation and the mission as 
changed by orders of the Ist Division call for offensive 
action. The decision then relates to the form of attack 
to be employed, and the objective to be assigned. In de- 
ciding the form of attack to be used the following factors 
should be considered: 

(1) There are none of the conditions favoring a 
penetration present. 

(2) The position might be turned, but a turning 
movement would result in a wide separation of units 
of the Blue regiment beyond mutual supporting dis- 
tance with the attendant risks of difficulty of com- 
mand, control, and coordination. 
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(3) There are many factors which favor an envel- 
opment. In examining the factors which favor en- 
velopment we may also determine the flank which 
offers the greatest advantages. The factors favoring 
an envelopment in this situation are: 

(a) Covered approaches leading into the enemy 
position. The best of these may be found on the north 
flank. 

(b) The terrain on the enemy north flank is un- 
favorable for the development of hostile defensive 
fires within the zone of the enveloping forces. 

(c) There is a decisive terrain feature within the 
enemy position that can be secured by the enveloping 
force. This feature is Davis Hill. It can be secured 
by an envelopment of either flank, but it can be secured 
more easily and with less loss by envelopment of the 
north flank. 

(d) There are good machine-gun and howitzer 
positions for the support of the enveloping attack. 
These positions are more numerous on the south flank. 

(e) It is desirable to drive our main blow against 
enemy weakness rather than enemy strength, and to 
drive the enveloping force clear of the hostile flank. 
In this situation, it seems advisable to avoid the strong 
Davidson Hill flank. If we attempt a drive clear of 
Davidson Hill, it will throw our attack east, or astride 
of Gilbert Creek, which movement presents practical 
difficulties. 

From a consideration of all factors, we determine to en- 
velop the flank offering the best chance of success; in this 
case, the hostile north flank. 

The determination of objectives to be assigned involves 
a consideration of the mission. The mission of covering 
the crossing of the Ist Division at Bradley Landing involves 
not only the protection of the crossing itself, but provision 
for a zone of protection from artillery fire east thereof for 
the disposition of the division. 

To accomplish this purpose we must drive the enemy to 
the east beyond Gilbert Creek. A somewhat further ad- 
vance would ordinarily be desirable, but due to the limita- 
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tions of time (the division starts crossing the Chatta- 
hoochee at noon) it seems advisable initially to assign a 
limited objective which offers a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. An unlimited attack to the east is open to the objec- 
tion that it increases the difficulties of protecting the cross- 
ing, should the enemy attempt to contain us with a part 
of his force, while directing the remainder well around our 
flank for the destruction of the bridge. 


9. SITUATION, CONTINUED.—No change. Assume 
decision as stated in paragraph 7. 


10. THIRD REQUIREMENT.—So much of the plan 
of Colonel “1st Infantry” as is usually contained in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of a formal field order. 


11. A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT.—To 
attack at 5:40 AM, envelop the hostile right flank, drive 
the enemy east of Gilbert Creek and secure the high ground 
west thereof to cover the crossing of the division. 

Formation: battalions abreast in order from right 
to left: Second, First, Third. 

Line of departure: line now held by outpost extended 
along trail on Gray Hill. 

To designate boundaries as follows: 

Left boundary 2d Battalion: road bend at (17.5— 
18.5)—northern tip of 4th Infantry Woods—trailroad 
crossing on Riley Ridge—railroad to point 200 yards 
southeast of Davis Hill—road bend 300 yards south- 
east of Reynolds Hill—northern crest of Rasmussen 
Hill (all to 2d Battalion). 

Right boundary 3d Battalion: road junction at (16.5 
—20.3)—bend in trail on Gray Hill—head of draw 
northwest of Singleton Hill—road junction 500 yards 
northeast of Water Tanks (all to 3d Battalion)— 
thence east same as left boundary 2d Battalion (all 
exclusive). 

Right boundary lst Battalion: same as left boun- 
dary 2d Battalion to Davis Hill. 

Left boundary Ist Battalion: same as right boundary 
3d Battalion to Davis Hill. 
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To have the 2d Battalion, with Howitzer Company (less 
one platoon) attached, capture Davidson Hill and the nose 
southeast thereof and drive the enemy east of Gilbert 
Creek. The battalion to protect the right of the regiment. 

To have the 1st Battalion (less one company) capture 
Ebbert Hill and Singleton Hill. Upon reaching the Santa 
Fe Road, the battalion to await orders in woods east of 
that road. One company Ist Battalion to be assembled 
in woods north of Cook Ridge as regimental reserve. 

The 3d Battalion, with one platoon Howitzer Company 
attached, to attack enveloping the hostile right flank, cap- 
ture Davis Hill and drive the enemy east of Gilbert Creek. 
The battalion to protect the left of the regiment. 

The 1st Battalion 1st Field Artillery from positions 
west of the line: Rivet Ridge—Smyth Hill to support the 
attack, paying special attention to Ebbert, Singleton, and 
Davis Hills. 

All assault elements to be in positions by H-30 min- 
utes. 


Outpost to remain in position until assault elements 


are in place. 


12. DISCUSSION.—There are a number of workable 
plans in this situation. The school solution of placing three 
battalions in line and holding out initially only a small 
reserve is based on the following considerations: 

(1) The advance required is not great. The char- 
acter of the operation is a limited objective attack, 
involving the pinching out of one battalion. 

(2) The situation does not indicate the necessity for 
a strong reserve initially. The plan, however, pro- 
vides for a battalion in regimental reserve later. 

(3) It is desirable to strike initially with a strong 
sharp blow. An attack with two battalions in assault 
offers no decisive superiority in strength. 

The 2d Battalion is assigned the Howitzer Company (less 
one platoon), as there is an excellent opportunity for the 
use of these weapons in the zone of the 2d Battalion. Be- 
cause of the wooded character of the terrain in the zone of 
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tions of time (the division starts crossing the Chatta- 
hoochee at noon) it seems advisable initially to assign a 
limited objective which offers a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. An unlimited attack to the east is open to the objec- 
tion that it increases the difficulties of protecting the cross- 
ing, should the enemy attempt to contain us with a part 
of his force, while directing the remainder well around our 
flank for the destruction of the bridge. 


9. SITUATION, CONTINUED.—No change. Assume 
decision as stated in paragraph 7. 


10. THIRD REQUIREMENT.—So much of the plan 
of Colonel “Ist Infantry” as is usually contained in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of a formal field order. 


11. A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT.—To 
attack at 5:40 AM, envelop the hostile right flank, drive 
the enemy east of Gilbert Creek and secure the high ground 
west thereof to cover the crossing of the division. 

Formation: battalions abreast in order from right 
to left: Second, First, Third. 

Line of departure: line now held by outpost extended 
along trail on Gray Hill. 

To designate boundaries as follows: 

Left boundary 2d Battalion: road bend at (17.5— 
18.5)—northern tip of 4th Infantry Woods—railroad 
crossing on Riley Ridge—railroad to point 200 yards 
southeast of Davis Hill—road bend 300 yards south- 
east of Reynolds Hill—northern crest of Rasmussen 
Hill (all to 2d Battalion). 

Right boundary 3d Battalion: road junction at (16.5 
—20.3)—bend in trail on Gray Hill—head of draw 
northwest of Singleton Hill—road junction 500 yards 
northeast of Water Tanks (all to 3d Battalion)— 
thence east same as left boundary 2d Battalion (all 
exclusive). 

Right boundary ist Battalion: same as left boun- 
dary 2d Battalion to Davis Hill. 

Left boundary Ist Battalion: same as right boundary 
3d Battalion to Davis Hill. 
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To have the 2d Battalion, with Howitzer Company (less 
one platoon) attached, capture Davidson Hill and the nose 
southeast thereof and drive the enemy east of Gilbert 
Creek. The battalion to protect the right of the regiment. 

To have the Ist Battalion (less one company) capture 
Ebbert Hill and Singleton Hill. Upon reaching the Santa 
Fe Road, the battalion to await orders in woods east of 
that road. One company Ist Battalion to be assembled 
in woods north of Cook Ridge as regimental reserve. 


The 3d Battalion, with one platoon Howitzer Company 
attached, to attack enveloping the hostile right flank, cap- 
ture Davis Hill and drive the enemy east of Gilbert Creek. 
The battalion to protect the left of the regiment. 

The 1st Battalion Ist Field Artillery from positions 
west of the line: Rivet Ridge—Smyth Hill to support the 
attack, paying special attention to Ebbert, Singleton, and 
Davis Hills. 

All assault elements to be in positions by H-30 min- 
utes. 


Outpost to remain in position until assault elements 
are in place. 


12. DISCUSSION.—There are a number of workable 
plans in this situation. The school solution of placing three 
battalions in line and holding out initially only a small 
reserve is based on the following considerations: 

(1) The advance required is not great. The char- 
acter of the operation is a limited objective attack, 
involving the pinching out of one battalion. 

(2) The situation does not indicate the necessity for 
a strong reserve initially. The plan, however, pro- 
vides for a battalion in regimental reserve later. 

(3) It is desirable to strike initially with a strong 
sharp blow. An attack with two battalions in assault 
offers no decisive superiority in strength. 

The 2d Battalion is assigned the Howitzer Company (less 
one platoon), as there is an excellent opportunity for the 
use of these weapons in the zone of the 2d Battalion. Be- 
cause of the wooded character of the terrain in the zone of 
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the 3d Battalion, their employment on this front would 
be greatly restricted. 

One of the most difficult problems in the conduct of the 
attack is the maintenance of direction. For this reason it 
is desirable that features selected as points on the boun- 
dary should be easily recognized by troops on the ground. 
This, of course, is not always possible. In this case the 
right boundary of the 3d Battalion may be difficult to 
follow. The regimental commander, therefore, might 
designate a direction by azimuth in addition to the boun- 
dary. Where this is not done, the battalion commander 
should compute the azimuth from the boundary assigned, 
and communicate this information to his subordinates. 


13. SITUATION, CONTINUED.—At 6:30 AM, 
Colonel “1st Infantry” is on Ebbert Hill with S-1, S-2 
and S-3. 

All present are informed of the situation as follows: 

“The attack jumped off as planned. Slight resist- 
ance encountered in the forward areas was quickly 
overrun. No serious resistance has been developed. 
The delaying fires of a few scattered machine guns 
in the hostile rear area have been silenced. 

“The Ist Battalion is in the woods 400 yards north- 
east of Ebbert Hill. The 2d Battalion is on Davidson 
Hill. The leading elements of the 3d Battalion have 
reached the Santa Fe Road.” 


14. FOURTH REQUIREMENT .—Decision of Colonel 
“Ist Infantry” as of 6:30 AM. 


15. A SOLUTION OF FOURTH REQUIREMENT.— 
Colonel “1st Infantry” decides to advance without delay 
to secure the line: Green Hill—Holliday Hill—Strickland 
Ridge to cover the crossing of the 1st Division. 


16. DISCUSSION.—In this case we find the enemy 
has withdrawn secretly under cover of darkness. The Blue 
attack has resulted in a blow in the air. The reason for 
the enemy withdrawal is not clear nor do we know his loca- 
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tion. His withdrawal may mean a reluctance to withstand 
the shock of our attack, an effort to seek more favorable 
terrain for engagement, or a preparatory movement with 
a view to maneuver. 

Having developed little or no resistance initially, the 
question arises whether a further advance to the east should 
be ordered, and, if so, to what area. 

The occupation of the high ground east of Gilbert Creek 
would provide a larger protective zone for the 1st Division. 
It has in addition the advantage that, if for any reason 
the Blues should be forced west of Gilbert Creek, there 
still remains a suitable covering position. 

An immediate advance therefore to the general line: 
Green Hill—Strickland Ridge appears advisable. A still 
further advance to the general line: Lambert Hill—Coacher 
Hill—Strickland Ridge may be desirable if the situation, 
upon arrival on the line: Green Hill—Strickland Ridge, 
warrants. However, an advance to the east is subject 
to the limitations mentioned in paragraph 8. 


17. SITUATION, CONTINUED.—The 1st Infantry 
encountered no opposition in its advance to the line: Green 
Hill—Holliday Hill—Strickland Ridge. Hostile patrols in 
observation were driven east. 


The boundary between battalions has been extended to 
BM 393 and east therefrom. 


The ist Battalion is in reserve in the woods 500 yards 
southwest of Davis Hill. 


18. FIFTH REQUIREMENT.—Reconnaissance direct- 
ed by Colonel “1st Infantry.” 


19. A SOLUTION OF FIFTH REQUIREMENT.— 
Colonel “1st Infantry” plans to cover his front from the 
Lumpkin Road on the south to the Santa Fe Road on the 
north, both inclusive. 

To assign reconnaissance zones as follows: 

Southern zone: 
Right boundary: Lumpkin Road, (inclusive). 
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Left boundary: BM 341—RJ 700 yards southwest of 
Oliver Hill—Harps Pond and thence east (all inclu- 
sive). 


2d Battalion zone: 

Right boundary: same as left boundary, southern 
zone (all exclusive). 

Left boundary: same as boundary between 2d and 
3d Battalions. 


3d Battalion zone: 
Right boundary: same as left boundary 2d Battalion. 
Left boundary: Santa Fe Road (inclusive). 
Reconnaissance in the southern zone to be conducted by 
motor and mounted patrols under direction of S-2 1st Baz- 
talion. The Regiment and Ist Battalion each to furnish one 
motor and one mounted patrol. Reconnaissance to be 
pushed five miles east of the line; Oswichee Creek—Harrys 
Creek, within the zone. 
The 2d and 3d Battalions to employ not to exceed one 
rifle platoon and available motor and mounted patrols for 
reconnaissance within their zones. 


Reconnaissance by dismounted patrols to the line: Harps 
Pond—Harps Creek—RJ at (24.95—23.60)—Columbus— 
Cusseta Road. Motor and mounted reconnaissance to ex- 
tend five miles east of limits of dismounted reconnaissance 


20. DISCUSSION.—In this situation, any plan of recon- 
naissance which provides for covering important approach- 
es between the Lumpkin Road and Santa Fe Road (both 
inclusive) and projected well forward is considered ade- 
quate. 

Reconnaissance should be pushed well to the east in 
order to gain information of enemy approach sufficiently 
early to permit the timely disposition of troops to meet 
such movement. 

A limited number of motors and mounted men are pro- 
vided in tables of organization for the battalion and higher 
units. While these agencies are not intended primarily 
for reconnaissance, when the occasion demands they may. 
and should be, used for such purpose. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A Case of Motor Ataxia 


Colonel Gardner was a lawyer with considerable mili- 
tary experience. He had served in various grades with his 
regiment and had been in command for about ten years. 
The regiment was organized according to existing tables 
and was considered a well-trained and efficient National 
Guard organization. At the unexpected outbreak of hostil- 
ities, the regiment had concentrated at Macon according 
to plan. The Colonel fully expected to be moved at once 
into the line forming for the defense of Virginia. The 
companies had been filled up with recruits, a draft of 
reserve officers had reported, and all ranks were bending 
every effort to be ready on call. 

The question of transport was a great worry to Colonel 
Gardner. He had expected to be able to get all the animals 
necessary in the local markets, but he was finding it no 
easy task to do so, not only because the types of animals 
he wanted were scarce, but also because central govern- 
ment agencies had intervened and were requisitioning 
practically all the available horses and mules in his area. 
Suddenly, on May 1, a wire reached him saying that he 
would at once replace all animals with motors, and that 
he would be moved north as soon as he reported himself 
ready. He was to march to Atlanta, with all transport 
motor-drawn, and entrain there for the theatre of opera- 
tions. 

The Colonel heaved a deep sigh, assembled his staff, and 
told them the news. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “here is our problem as I see 
it. The rifle companies are not in the picture,—in fact 
every man heretofor on his feet will still walk, includ- 
ing machine gunners and howitzer-company men. We 
must simply substitute trucks for the animals that hau. 
our combat wagons, R and B wagons, and machine-gun and 
howitzer-company carts. Am I right, S-4?” 

“Right, Colonel”, said S-4, “and certainly that ought te 
be easy enough, in this day and age, when everybody drives 
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a car and every business uses trucks exclusively. I be- 
lieve I can get enough stuff right here in Macon in 24 hours 
to do the trick. There are one or two things I'd like to get 
a decision on, though. For instance, we can put our rolling 
kitchens on trucks, or we might tow them.” 

“O, we'd better tow them” replied the Colonel, “I want 
to keep the number of trucks down as much as possible, 
and we can save motors and personnel in this way.” 

“Then there’s the question of water”, continued S-4. 
“You know we are using those old type water carts now 
and I was wondering if we couldn’t get the city to let us 
have some of their big motor sprinklers to replace them.” 

“Just the thing!” exclaimed the Colonel, “And I know 
the city manager well enough to be sure of getting them, 
too.” 

“As for gas”, went on S-4, “if we could get the Texaco 
people to turn over that 1000 gallon truck, it would solve 
that problem. The only thing the matter with it is that it’s 
bright red, but we’ll have to paint most of our new stuff 
anyway.” 

“See if you can get it’, said the Colonel, “and if you 
have any trouble, let me know. What else will you need?” 

S-4 pondered a moment. 

“Let’s see, now. We've got to replace 14 combat wagons. 
At a ton and a quarter each, that’s 1714 tons. And 25 
ration and baggage wagons at a ton and a quarter each; 
that’s 31144 tons more. And five medical wagons; that’s 
614 tons more. The machine-guns and howitzer company 
weapons and their ammunition loads will weigh 15 tons 
and the Mathews mounts about one ton.” 

“Don’t forget those extra machine guns” put in S-3. 
“Four per rifle company and an extra platoon for the 
machine-gun companies.” 

“That’s right” said S-4. “Total, 48 guns. Say 3 tons. 
In all, 74 tons. Now, Colonel, if you agree, I think what 
I'll go after is a fleet of three-ton trucks. I don’t want 
to fool around with anything smaller. We want short 
columns, and it’s no economy to take a large number of 
small trucks when we can put the loads on fewer big ones.” 

“That’s my idea exactly” replied the Colonel. “Get to 
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work and I'll expect action by tomorrow morning. The 
sooner we are ready, the sooner we’ll go. Unless there are 
other suggestions, that’s all, gentlemen. Ill call you when 
I want you.” 

S-4 was a hustler, and by next morning he had assembled 
at the regimental camp a fleet of trucks requisitioned in 
the city. There were 16 three-ton trucks, of four different 
makes, 3 five-ton Macks, and 8 one and a half ton trucks 
of three different makes. S-4 apologized to the Colonel 
for the mixture. 

“T combed this town, Colonel’, he said, “but I didn’t 
want to take junk, and this is the best I could do, and still 
be sure that every vehicle was in good mechanical condi- 
tion. There are plenty of other trucks, but many of them 
are not in shape to stand hard usage. I’m sorry about 
the little ones,—I had to piece it out as best I could. I’ve 
had drivers assigned from the outfits, and we’re practically 
ready to go.” 

“All right, S-4”, replied the Colonel, “we’ll have to make 
the best of it. Now arrange for some practice in loading 
and unloading, and I’m going to see about reporting that 
we're ready to move. I’ve heard that we'll probably be 
expected in Atlanta in about six days, and I want to use 
that time in marching the regiment up there, so as to 
break in to the new harness. It’s up to you to see how 
soon you can roll. S-3 is standing by to issue orders for 
the march as soon as you report ‘ready’.” 

S-4, being a man who did not waste time, used the re- 
mainder of the day in training drivers and having company 
details load and unload property. He reported himself as 
ready by 6:00 PM and S-3 at once issued orders for the 
regiment to march at 7:00 AM the next day. 

Macon gave them a big send-off as the column pulled out, 
the foot elements leading and the motor elements follow- 
ing close behind. The Colonel and his staff led the way 
in their staff cars, with S-4 and the big red tank truck 
bringing up the rear. The new drivers were a little uneasy 
at first and there was some confusion before the column 
straightened out. Once clear of the town, however, they 
ran along with only an occasional] rear-end bump because 
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of the frequent starts and stops the motors were forced 
to make on account of the slow pace. 

At the first halt the Colonel rode back to see S-4. He 
found him about a mile back looking ruefully at a five-ton 
truck one of the new drivers had run into the ditch. 
Several crews were working manfully to get it out by tow- 
ing it with another truck. They finally had to dump the 
load and then load up again when they had the truck back 
on the road. 

“What’s the matter, driver?” asked the Colonel, “don’t 
you know how to drive?” 

“Colonel, I’ve been driving a car for twenty years, but 
I find this is different. This boat doesn’t answer her helm 
the way my car does.” 

“I’m going after experienced truck drivers now, Colonel,” 
put in S-4; “this won’t happen again.” 

But it did, three times more. Furthermore, when they 
camped that night, four trucks had been towed in with 
burned-out bearings on account of running at the slow pace 
of the foot troops. Nothing daunted, S-4 rustled replace- 
ments. That night the Colonel authorized him to make the 
next day’s march by bounds, so that the motors could travel 
at their own gait. 

On the second day, with better drivers, only one of the 
big trucks was ditched. There were breakages, however, 
on three of the three-tonners, and it developed that there 
were no spare parts nearer than Atlanta,—the trucks being 
of different makes, and all of a type not much used in that 
section. In addition, at the higher speeds used on the 
second day, the rolling kitchens would not tow freely; two 
had burned-out axle bearings and three were badly dam- 
aged by slewing into the ditch. As very little of the meal 
that was being prepared could be salvaged, the outlook for 
hot supper in certain units was not promising. 

S-4, although much less enthusiastic about motorization 
than he had been, managed to replace all his duds by the 
time the third day’s march began. He did not, however, 
finish gassing till nearly 10:00 AM, and he began to doubt 
the advisability of carrying all his gas in one large package. 
To fill trucks, one by one, from his big red tanker, took 
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more time than he had expected. Two tankers would have 
been better, but still far from ideal. S-4 missed the dinner 
given the regimental staff by the citizens of Barnesville, 
but he was hardly in the humor to attend a dinner, even 
if he had had the time: To add to his troubles, the water 
tankers could not be taken into the camp site. The com- 
ment of the troops on the state of supply was not flattering. 

The third day it rained. Four miles from camp a detour 
sign gave S-4 another shock. It suddenly dawned on him 
that it would have been well to make a reconnaissance, but 
since he hadn’t and it was now noon, he decided to push 
on. The remainder of the day was a nightmare. The three 
and five-tonners slipped off the muddy side road repeated- 
ly, and the loads had to be shifted each time and trucks 
doubled up to get them out. At 2:00 PM the big red tanker 
went through a light culvert, and S-4 began to consider a 
transfer to the aviation. Luckily the tanker was the last 
truck in the column, and she was left as she lay, a monu- 
ment to progress in his motorization scheme. As the driver 
left her, he said to S-4, “Captain, why not carry our gas in 
5-gallon tins? We could spot it all up and down a column 
and save a lot of time. We could carry extras on every 
vehicle, and we’d never have to worry about a white ele- 
phant like this.” . 

“Why not?” said S-4. “We will.” And he rode along and 
actually whistled when a little later he passed one of his 
giant water tanks hopelessly out of action in the ditch and 
up to its belly in mud. “Leave her lay, men, and come on. 
We’re looking for a milk factory now.” He got his bat- 
tered convoy into camp and found the Colonel shaving for 
the daily reception. 

“T’ve got the solution, Colonel, I’ve got it!” he exclaimed 
with enthusiasm. “I’m going to carry the gas in 5-gallon 
tins from now on, and I’m going to carry water in milk 
cans. Get the idea? Easy to carry. Easy to dish out. Easy 
to load and unload. Multiplies distribution points. And 
Colonel, I want to make Private John Smith of the Service 
Company, a sergeant.” 

“Oh, you do? What did he do?” 

“He solved motorization. And Colonel, I begin to 
think * * °° ©” 
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“Well, S-4, I am glad to know that.” 

“Yes, sir. After what we’ve been through today off the 
concrete, I think that big trucks are a mistake. The ton 
and a half trucks came through. When one went in the 
ditch we had it out in a jig time. We can man-handle them. 
The three-tonners are too heavy to handle. They carry 
more, but they don’t get anywhere with it. I’m going 
after more little ones.” 

“Go to it, S-4”, said the Colonel. “I’m going to dinner.” 

Long distance phone calls cost S-4 $56.50 that night, 
but by 11:00 AM on the third day he had 88 114-ton trucks 
in camp and all his 3 and 5 tonners headed back where 
they belonged,—on short haul work, on hard roads, in 
small numbers. He had two trucks loaded with 5-gallon 
gasoline tins for service. He had the kitchens loaded in- 
stead of towed, with kitchen units of two trucks,—the 
kitchen itself, the rations, and water split between them. 
He also had one officer on the way to Atlanta to round up 
39 Chevrofords, which were to meet him on the road. With 
the 49 Chevrofords he had already gathered, this would 
give him a complete fleet of these light but sturdy vehicles. 

Things went better after that. The trucks were gassed 
in one-tenth the time; water reached the organizations 
when and where needed; the number of accidents de- 
creased; the trucks that left the road were gotten back on 
in a hurry, and nobody worried about meals. At Jones- 
boro the new 11!4-tonners arrived, and S-4 now had a fleet 
of trucks of uniform capacity, speed, and make. Spare 
parts were no longer a problem, drivers were interchange- 
able, and he could now make provisions for normal loads 
of all his property. There were still things he wanted to 
do that he put on his list for the stop in Atlanta. He 
wanted dual rear wheels on all vehicles. He wanted big 
tires. Also, he wanted to build his kitchens so that they 
could be quickly fastened into a truck and as quickly lifted 
off and put on the ground, thus freeing the truck for haul- 
ing. If he could do that, he felt that he could keep things 
rolling when they went into the line. 

The division commander met them outside Atlanta and 
rode in with the Colonel. He complimented him highly on 
being so well outfitted on short notice. 
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“Yes, sir’, said the Colonel, “it was quite a problem at 
first, but I didn’t let it bother me. I soon saw that a light, 
handy truck was better than a heavy, unwieldy one. [ 
knew we must be prepared to operate on poor roads. I 
saw that we must break up our loads of gas and water, so 
I put in this innovation of milk cans and five-gallon gas 
tins. As soon as it became evident that the rolling kitchens 
could not be handled in tow, I put them aboard. And right 
now I am thinking of a plan to modify the ranges so that 
they can be bolted to a truck and taken out at will. With 
these changes, and a uniform fleet of light, sturdy trucks 
like the Chevrofords, that can go anywhere, and for which 
spare parts are everywhere available, we are all set. We 
are going right on with this development and extend it to 
complete motorization of the regiment, so that when we 
go into the line, if you decide on it, we’ll have every man 
in the regiment on a motor vehicle. I hope you are con- 
sidering us for early movement north.” 

“I am, Colonel” replied the division commander, “and 
I am also considering recommending you for promotion to 
brigadier general.” 

“Thank you. General’, said the Colonel. “S-4, see if you 
can rustle something for the general.” 
NOTE.—A later issue of the Mailing List will follow the 
fortunes of this hastily motorized unit in its first campaign. 


“Well, S-4, I am glad to know that.” 

“Yes, sir. After what we’ve been through today off the 
concrete, I think that big trucks are a mistake. The ton 
and a half trucks came through. When one went in the 
ditch we had it out in a jig time. We can man-handle them. 
The three-tonners are too heavy to handle. They carry 
more, but they don’t get anywhere with it. I’m going 
after more little ones.” 

“Go to it, S-4”, said the Colonel. “I’m going to dinner.” 

Long distance phone calls cost S-4 $56.50 that night, 
but by 11:00 AM on the third day he had 88 114-ton trucks 
in camp and all his 3 and 5 tonners headed back where 
they belonged,—on short haul work, on hard roads, in 
small numbers. He had two trucks loaded with 5-gallon 
gasoline tins for service. He had the kitchens loaded in- 
stead of towed, with kitchen units of two trucks,—the 
kitchen itself, the rations, and water split between them. 
He also had one officer on the way to Atlanta to round up 
39 Chevrofords, which were to meet him on the road. With 
the 49 Chevrofords he had already gathered, this would 
give him a complete fleet of these light but sturdy vehicles. 

Things went better after that. The trucks were gassed 
in one-tenth the time; water reached the organizations 
when and where needed; the number of accidents de- 
creased; the trucks that left the road were gotten back on 
in a hurry, and nobody worried about meals. At Jones- 
boro the new 114-tonners arrived, and S-4 now had a fleet 
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parts were no longer a problem, drivers were interchange- 
able, and he could now make provisions for normal loads 
of all his property. There were still things he wanted to 
do that he put on his list for the stop in Atlanta. He 
wanted dual rear wheels on all vehicles. He wanted big 
tires. Also, he wanted to build his kitchens so that they 
could be quickly fastened into a truck and as quickly lifted 
off and put on the ground, thus freeing the truck for haul- 
ing. If he could do that, he felt that he could keep things 
rolling when they went into the line. 

The division commander met them outside Atlanta and 
rode in with the Colonel. He complimented him highly on 
being so well outfitted on short notice. 
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“Yes, sir’, said the Colonel, “it was quite a problem at 
first, but I didn’t let it bother me. I soon saw that a light, 
handy truck was better than a heavy, unwieldy one. [ 
knew we must be prepared to operate on poor roads. I 
saw that we must break up our loads of gas and water, so 
I put in this innovation of milk cans and five-gallon gas 
tins. As soon as it became evident that the rolling kitchens 
could not be handled in tow, I put them aboard. And right 
now I am thinking of a plan to modify the ranges so that 
they can be bolted to a truck and taken out at will. With 
these changes, and a uniform fleet of light, sturdy trucks 
like the Chevrofords, that can go anywhere, and for which 
spare parts are everywhere available, we are all set. We 
are going right on with this development and extend it to 
complete motorization of the regiment, so that when we 
go into the line, if you decide on it, we'll have every man 
in the regiment on a motor vehicle. I hope you are con- 
sidering us for early movement north.” 

“I am, Colonel” replied the division commander, “and 
I am also considering recommending you for promotion to 
brigadier general.” 

“Thank you. General”, said the Colonel. “S-4, see if you 
can rustle something for the general.” 

NOTE.—A later issue of the Mailing List will follow the 
fortunes of this hastily motorized unit in its first campaign. 











Personal Experience Monographs 


The two personal experience monographs which follow 
both deal with units of the same newly raised, partially- 
trained American Division, in its first major operation. The 
events described took place in the same campaign, on the 
same days, but each unit was under a different and foreign 
command. 

These accounts give an idea of what may be expected 
of partially-trained American troops of good quality. It 
should be remembered, however, that although the troops 
of the 4th Division were inexperienced in battle and far 
from adequately trained for the type of open warfare in 
which they were engaged, they had been in service ap- 
proximately eight months. During this period they had 
received considerable training in trench warfare and had 
acquired habits of discipline which gave them a quality of 
cohesion which is not found in raw troops in the strictest 
sense of the term. They were undoubtedly better pre- 
pared for trial by battle than those which American of- 
ficers can expect to command in the early stages of any 
future war. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Operations of the Third Battalion 59th In- 
> fantry (Fourth Division) in the Aisne- 
Marne Offensive July 18-21, 1918. 


BY 
HOWARD CLARK, 2ND, CAPTAIN INFANTRY 
"titties 


16, ¥ 


These pages tell of the baptism by fire of a battalion of 
Regular Army Infantry in the Aisne-Marne offensive, July 
18-21, 1918—a battalion poorly trained, inadequately 
equipped, snatched away from its parent regiment, at the 
disposition of a colonel of a foreign army, hurled into 
action without recorjnaissance, without liaison, without 
communications, without ammunition and without food. 
It is not a pleasant story, because it tells of the unneces- 
sary loss of hundreds of lives. It tells of the unequal strug- 
gle of rifles and bayonets against carefully prepared ma- 
chine-gun positions, gas and artillery. The only reason this 
story should be told is found in the lessons that it teaches. 
The story shall be told impersonnally and dispassionately, 
with reverence for those helpless hundreds who died so 
needlessly along those wheat-covered slopes north of 
Courchamps, and with only charity for those, both in high 
and low estate, whose blunders made the story what it is. 

In order that these lessons may be properly understood, 
some knowledge of the composition and training of the 
unit is essential. The 59th Infantry was part of the 4th 
Division, which was organized at Camp Greene, North 
Carolina, in December, 1917. The regiment itself had 
been in existence for more than four months, and its 
personnel during that time had suffered few changes. 
There were in the regiment, many noncommissioned of- 
ficers of the old Regular Army; the junior officers were, 
for the most part, inexperienced. As the organization 
of the new division progressed, transfers of enlisted men 
to newly-formed organizations became more and more 
frequent. These transfers took away from our companies 
not only privates but also noncommisssioned officers, even 
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up to the grade of first sergeant, whose places became in- 
creasingly difficult to fill with the drafted men who 
were arriving daily,—generally with no training what- 
ever, and in civilian clothes. In this way the 10th and 12th 
Machine-Gun Battalions, a Motor Mechanics Regiment, a 
Trench Mortar Battery and an Ammunition Train were 
created by transfer from the 8th Brigade, and in addition 
many men were required to fill the ranks of the 4th Signal 
Battalion, the 4th Engineer Train and other divisional 
organizations. Training was likewise hindered by the 
fact that arms and equipment were taken from the units 
of the division to complete the equipment of other divisions 
departing for France. 

Weather and terrain conditions at Camp Greene were 
the most unfavorable that could be imagined. An unusual 
winter brought endless days of snow, rain and cold; deep 
sticky mud was everywhere; the whole camp and the terri- 
tory adjacent became a quagmire. Between December 10, 
1917 and March 4, 1918, there were exactly sixteen days 
on which outdoor training was possible. Such training 
as we could undergo was directed by French and British 
instructors, of whom there were many, and almost with- 
out exception this training was incident to, or predicated 
upon, trench warfare. It consisted principally of the con- 
struction of trenches, shelters, barbed-wire entanglements, 
observation posts and obstacles; bayonet fighting and 
grenade throwing. Of musketry, combat firing, terrain 
exercises and small problems, there was none. One entire 
regiment of the division and one battalion of another regi- 
ment had not even fired the rifle at the time of their ultimate 
departure for overseas service. The principles of fire and 
movement, utilization of cover, reconnaissance, combat 
formations for open ‘terrain—in short, the elementary 
principles of open warfare, were almost wholly disregard- 
ed. , 

Such, in brief, was the status of the battalion when it 
arrived in France, May 20, 1918. After two days in a 
Calais rest-camp, the battalion was marched to the British 
ordnance warehouse in Desvres and there, having turned 
in all American arms and transport, was equipped with 
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Lee-Enfield rifles, Lewis guns, and British transport. We 
were at that time brigaded with the 2d Royal Dublin Fusi- 
liers of the 16th British Infantry Division. Along with 
several noncommissioned officers from the battalion, I was 
detailed as student in a British Intelligence school, where 
the construction of observation and sniping posts, use of 
periscopes and range-finders and the keeping of O.P. diaries 
formed practically all of our instruction. However, on 
June 8, we relinquished all our British equipment, re- 
covered our American arms and transport, bade the Brit- 
ish goodbye and departed for another training area—this 
time with the French 164th Division, in the area just north 
of Meaux. Training was resumed on June 17; training 
activities were sandwiched in between tours of trench con- 
struction which were designed to form part of the second 
line of defense along the Marne. July 5 brought still an- 
other move, this time to an area nearer the front, where 
training of sorts occupied the daylight hours and the nights 
were spent manning the trenches along the second line of 
defense. 


Then came the memorable night of July 14-15, the last 
great German threat against Paris, the heroic defense of 
the Marne, and the daring counter-offensive which began 
on the morning of July 18. The division was, at the last 
moment, split into brigades and attached to different 
French corps. The night of July 17 found the 3d Battalion 
59th Infantry in a small woods near May en Multien, 
whence it marched, independently, to a position in reserve 
north of Brumetz. 


The march to the front was a veritable nightmare. Soon 
after dark it began to rain—not a mere drizzle, but a hard, 
drenching, continuous rain. Unimproved roads became 
stretches of mud, and inasmuch as the main surfaced roads 
were choked with French artillery, ammunition trains, 
troops, ambulances and trucks, the American infantry- 
men were shunted over the lesser roads. Soon even these 
were crowded with miscellaneous traffic, both wheel and 
foot, in both directions, and the march of the battalion be- 
came a crawl. The men sank down in the mud, soaked and 
exhausted, in their reserve position just before dawn. 
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THE OPERATIONS OF JULY 18-21 

The sister regiment, the 58th Infantry, which had pre- 
ceded our battalion on the march, was committed to action 
at daylight, July 18. Their casualties were so heavy that 
as soon as darkness came in the evening of that day the 
3d Battalion 59th Infantry, was ordered to relieve the 2d 
Battalion 58th Infantry, along the north and south road 
west of the Bois de L’Orme, on the extreme southeastern 
slope of Hill 172. (See special map at the end of this chap- 
ter). 

The relief was effected with great confusion. Progress 
along the roads being impossible, the battalion took to the 
open country, the men stumbling in and out of foxholes 
and ditches and fighting their way through underbrush in 
the inky darkness. The last company arrived in place 
about midnight, and within a few minutes the battalion 
commander was summoned to the command post of the 
French colonel commanding. At 2:30 AM the battalion 
commander returned. with the simple information that 
the Germans were somewhere to the east; that a battalion 
of French troops was somewhere on our right; and that 
we would attack at 4:25 AM. Before following the events 
of the day let us consider for a moment the general cir- 
cumstances in which the battalion found itself; in other 
words, with the hindsight of fourteen years, let us make 
an estimate of the situation. 


In the first place, we knew absolutely nothing about the 
strength and disposition of the enemy except that he had 
been, on the day just passed, slowly falling back in a gen- 
eral eastward direction, disputing with stubborn resis- 
tance successive points of vantage. When we had re- 
lieved the 2d Battalion 58th Infantry, that battalion had 
been until a late hour hotly engaged. Where the enemy 
would make his initial stand in the morning we would 
have to wait and see—with the attack scheduled for 4:25 
AM. 


As for ourselves, we had rifles, bayonets and French 
Chauchat automatic rifles. Some of the Chauchats were 
in condition to operate, others were not. The supply of 
French ammunition for them was limited to what the 
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weary soldiers had seen fit to drag through the mud and 
darkness. Extra bandoliers of cal. .30 rifle ammunition 
had been hastily thrust at the men as they left May en Mul- 
tien on July 17, but much of that ammunition had been 
left lying along the muddy road and abandoned in the 
foxholes of the bivouac. There was not one grenade in 
the battalion. If there were any compasses, they were 
privately owned; certain it is that none had been issued 
to officers or men. I can state quite postively that there 
was not a map in the battalion. The French commander 
had shown a map of the area to our battalion commander 
during their conference, but had explained that inasmuch 
as that was the only map he had, he would not be able 
even to lend it. 

We were utterly divorced from our own regiment. 
as to the headquarters of which we had not the 
slightest information. There had been no word of the 
kitchens since we left May en Multien, and the hungry 
soldiers had already opened their reserve rations and con- 
sumed most of them. We were informed that the French 
41st Battalion, Chasseurs a Pied, was on our immediate 
right, and that our own 2d Battalion was on our left. No 
battalion boundaries*, axes of communication, zones of 
action or objectives were announced. Location of the aid 
station—indeed, the existence of an aid station—was 
problematical. As to replenishment of ammunition or the 
supply of food there was no information. We were under 
the orders of a Frenchman whose language we could not 
speak and of the location of whose troops we knew noth- 
ing. A patrol hastily organized and sent out from our 
right assault company after midnight to locate the French 
troops drew rifle fire and minenwerfer shells, but found 
no Frenchmen. All that we did know, for a certainty, was 
that we would attack at 4:25 AM in the general direction 
of east. 

* NOTE: While it is literally true that battalion boundaries were 
neither announced or followed, the p= of action for the 3d Bat- 


talion has been marked on the map accompanying this monograph so 
that the reader may conveniently # ve the a in conjunction with 


the text. These delineations were adapted from the sketch on Page 
65, “Guide to the American Battlefields in Europe,” (American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission). H. C. 
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Suddenly, about 2:30 AM, we were deluged with a rain 
of minenwerfer and light artillery shells, which came, 
seemingly, from our right flank. The Germans had held 
Hill 172 on which we then were and probably had our 
positions ranged down to the last yard. An officer was 
horribly wounded and was carried, screaming, to the rear. 
Other casualties followed. The men became restless and 
noisy, and only the strenuous efforts of officers and non- 
commissioned officers prevented a general bolt to the rear. 
For green, untried troops to lie helpless in the dark while 
shells rain all about is a most trying circumstance. 

After an interminable night a few streaks of gray be- 
gan to show in the east and the terrain began to take form. 
As it grew lighter we scanned the ground eagerly to the 
southeast for signs of the neighboring French, but of sky- 
blue uniforms there were none to be seen. The sun 
rose in a burst of glory. The battalion commander stood 
with his watch in hand, and as the hands pointed to 4:25 
AM he gave the signal for the first lines to advance. 

As we came into the green valley southeast of Hill 172 
we caught glimpses of olive-drab figures to our left, by 
which we knew that our 2d Battalion was also advancing 
They were, however, attacking in an almost southerly 
direction, so that the axis of their advance was nearly at 
right angles to ours. The lieutenant in command of the left 
platoon of the left assault company with great difficulty 
succeeded in halting the attacking lines and assisted the 
company commander who was at fault in swinging his 
lines to the east. 

To our immediate front was meadow land and wheat,— 
the ground sloping slightly toward the Bois de L’Orme. 
With the battalion commander, I stood watching the ad- 
vance of the assault waves. For a few minutes every- 
thing was quiet. Soon, however, machine-gun fire came 
from the Bois de L’Orme. Our men were in an entirely 
too close formation and had a tendency, as do all inex- 
perienced troops, under fire, to bunch together. Combined 
efforts of officers and noncommissioned officers finally 
straightened out the lines and widened the intervals, and 
the Bois de L’Orme was taken, only, however, after heavy 
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casualties. It was while helping to reform the lines at 
the east edge of the Bois de L’Orme that I saw, for the 
first time, the French on our right. They were meeting 
but light resistance and were several hundred yards in 
our front. As we left the protection of the woods and con- 
tinued eastward toward the higher ground, the enemy fire 
became more severe. Artillery fire, which had been only 
desultory since the attack began, doubled its intensity, the 
sharp bursts of high explosive being mingled with the soft 
thud of gas shells. Casualties became more and more fre- 
quent. As we neared the Courchamps-Priez road an officer 
of the regimental machine-gun company came forward 
to reconnoiter for gun positions, but was blown to pieces 
before he had reached the rising ground he sought. 

The lines surged forward across the road and to the 
higher ground 300 yards to the east. Here was a veritable 
inferno of machine-gun fire. The Bois de Leipzig, to our 
left front, La Grenouillere and Hill 184 to our right front, 
and the small patches of woods in the ravine to our im- 
mediate front, bristled with enemy guns. There was no 
thought of maneuvering, of flanking the guns, of advancing 


by infiltration. Instead, the lines marched straight for- 
ward toward the enemy guns, in the face of a withering 
fire, regardless of scores of casualties. 


I quote from the History of the Fourth Division: “Not 
an enemy could be seen. The Americans were permitted 
to come half-way down the slope; then all the machine 
guns opened at a preconcerted signal. They fired low, 
shooting into the wheat. The slaughter was terrible. But 
the men pushed forward in the face of this fire, with mag- 
nificent gallantry, overran the machine guns, killing the 
gunners at their posts..————“Their officers appreciated 
better than did the men that this experience had shown 
that both officers and men had still much to learn. These 
men had demonstrated their reckless bravery, their su- 
preme courage, their careless disregard of danger. They 
had overrun hostile machine guns regardless of losses. 
But, for the results achieved, their losses had been too 
great. They had still to learn how to play the game. The 
French officers and soldiers viewed the conduct of the 
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Americans with mingled admiration and regret; to them 
it was glorious, it was heroic, ‘but it was not war!’ ” 

Dale Van Every’s brief remark, in his book “The A. E. F. 
in Battle,” is significant: “Lack of sufficient training made 
the American troops difficult to maneuver. That day 
cost the 4th (Division) heavy casualties on those rolling 
slopes north of Courchamps.” Although Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hunter Liggett states in his book “Commanding an 
American Army” that “From the very beginning of the 
fighting, all commanders were warned about the futility of 
making the front lines too heavy, and all were enjoined 
to attack machine guns by envelopment, and never direct- 
ly,” yet this particular element of tactics had formed but 
very little part of our training. When our troops were 
committed to action in that bright July dawn the simple 
artifice of slipping around under cover to the flank of a 
hostile machine gun was unknown to them. When they 
did learn that, it was only by the trial-and-error method, 
in the bitter school of experience, and it was knowledge 
bought at the price of scores of lives. 

Of the French, there was no longer any sign, although 
the ceaseless rattle of machine guns to the southeast in- 
dicated that by this time the ground there was being bitterly 
contested. 


The battalion was rapidly becoming disorganized 
and out of control. Every company commander in 
the battalion had been killed or wounded in that short ad- 
vance through the valley. One company had lost all of its 
officers, and was commanded by a sergeant. Our noncom- 
missioned officers, who, for the most part were merely 
outstanding recruits who by their intelligence and progress 
had given promise of leadership, were not yet sufficiently 
trained or experienced to cope with the crisis at hand. 
Panting runners, grimy and sweating, told us of increas- 
ingly heavy casualties, of ammunition running low, of pla- 
toons or companies that had reached the limit of human 
endurance and were forced to fall back. Among the of- 
ficers, fifteen had already been reported as killed or wound- 
ed. The battalion scout section of eighteen men, which I 
commanded, had been sent long since to one of the com- 
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panies which had repeatedly requested reinforcements, in- 
asmuch as there appeared to be little that they, as a section 
could do. Their training, it will be recalled, contemplated 
no such sort of fighting as we were going through. 

It was apparent to all that our position was untenable. 
It was impossible to advance through such terrific fire, 
and to remain in that exposed place meant inevitable an- 
nihilation. After thirty minutes the battalion was with- 
drawn to the high ground between the Bois de L’Orme and 
the Courchamps-Priez road, where the men dug in. The 
rest of the day was spent here, under heavy artillery fire. 
After nightfall, the French 41st Battalion, Chasseurs a 
Pied, was relieved by the 59th Battalion, Chasseurs a Pied, 
and our battalion was placed under the orders of the French 
colonel commanding the 59th Chasseurs. At 10:00 PM he 
ordered our battalion to move forward, dig in on a line 
extending slightly northeast with our left flank on the 
Courchamps-Priez road. The battalion was at that time 
in support of the 59th Chasseurs, whose position was east 
and slightly north of Courchamps. 


THE “LOST COMPANY” 


During the afternoon, I had been placed in command of 
Company I, 59th Infantry, of which organization all the 
officers had been killed or wounded during the morning. 
The company was on the extreme left flank of the battalion. 
After midnight, an English-speaking Frenchman came to 
our battalion command post with orders to conduct one 
company of the battalion to a gap in the line between our 
right flank and the left flank of the French 59th Battalion, 
Chasseurs. Company I was detailed for this mission. Our 
French guide led us east about 600 yards into a patch of 
woods (shown, but not named, on the map) and turned 
southeast. In the middle of the woods our column of files 
crossed the path of another marching column, just as gas 
shells began to fall among us. The fervency and vigor with 
which the unknown marchers in the other column com- 
mented upon the situation in general, allayed our excite- 
ment and proved conclusively that they were Americans. 
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It proved to be a detail from the 4th Engineers, although 
whither they were bound, or on what mission, I did not 
then know nor have I ever learned. All hands stopped to 
adjust masks at the first shout of “Gas!” and the column 
floundered on through the darkness. Our route left the 
woods and continued to the southeast, over the crest of one 
ridge, through a ravine and up to the crest of another ridge, 
where our French guide instructed us to dig in on a line 
facing the east. The Frenchman pointed vaguely in the 
darkness toward the south and told me that his battalion 
was “over there”; that our position must be held at all 
costs in the event of a German counterattack; that they, 
the French, would probably attack very early in the morn- 
ing; and that a runner would be sent to advise me when 
the French were ready to advance, so that my company 
could attack with them. He then left, on the double. 


I had left the battalion position with eighty-nine men; 
and when I counted noses before starting to dig in on the 
hill, I found sixty-seven members of Company I and three 
Engineers. Let those who wear the turreted castle claim, 
if they will, that I had made a good trade in that gas-filled 
wood; but that night I would have been glad to give back 
my three Engineers in return for my twenty-two missing 
doughboys. Although I had no idea where we were, except 
that there were French somewhere on our right and I was 
reasonably sure that there was nobody on my left, we com- 
menced to scrape out foxholes. This operation had noi 
been under way for more than ten minutes until we began 
to get unmistakable information for paragraph 1 of our 
estimate of the situation; a minenwerfer enthusiast nearby 
began to drop shells among us with great regularity. For- 
tunately his marksmanship was poor, and our casualties 
were few and slight. The shelling continued for about 
an hour, then stopped abruptly. So far as we knew, there 
were exactly seventy-one men between the German army 
and Paris, and the Germans themselves were certainly 
not more than eight hundred yards away. 

As the night wore on we strained our eyes trying to 
make out some signs of activity, either by friend or foe, 
but there was nothing to be seen. Just before dawn we 
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heard the patter of machine-guns to the southeast, which 
continued in short bursts for a few minutes, and then 
stopped altogether. Sounds of small-arms fire came faint- 
ly from the north, as well. When the sky began to turn 
gray in the east, I sent a small patrol to the right flank to 
locate the French troops and find out when they were going 
to attack. The patrol was gone almost an hour, finally 
returning with word that they had gone to the south nearly 
a mile and had not seen a single Frenchman, although there 
were empty foxholes several hundred yards away where 
the French battalion very probably had spent the night. 
The sun was now quite bright, and although we scanned 
the landscape in every direction there was still no sign 
of activity. The valley and hill to our north served to hide 
from our vision any advance that the remainder of our 
battalion might have made, and we were reasonably sure 


that the French on our right had attacked before daybreak. 
From the fact that there had been so little firing I deduced 
that the Germans had withdrawn to the rear before dawn, 
and that the attack on both our flanks was, for the time, 
unopposed. 


My men were hungry and tired; they had no rations 
whatever, and only such rifle ammunition as they had man- 
aged to pick up from dead and wounded before the advance 
to the new position the evening before. We had heard no 
word from the battalion commander, and had no way of 
telling whether the battalion had advanced, and if so, in 
what direction. I knew of no way by which I could co- 
ordinate my company with the attack of the rest of the 
battalion, assuming that such an attack had been ‘made. 
Consequently, I assembled the company and marched to 
the rear, finding battalion headquarters where I had left 
it the night before. We were welcomed as long-lost 
brothers, and given food and hot coffee for the first time 
since we relieved the 2d Battalion 58th Infantry. 

Company I was made battalion support, the other three 
companies having been placed in the assault, their numeric- 
al strength being so low that all three companies could bare- 
ly cover the battalion front. The German withdrawal had 
been general, but the enemy had left enough machine guns 
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on Hill 184, at La Grenouillere Farm and at La Remise to 
play havoc with the advancing battalion. Orders had been 
received from the French colonel, commanding the 59th 
Battalion, Chasseurs, to attack in the direction of Hill 184 
at 4:30 AM, July 20. The advance was very much the 
same as that of the preceding day, except that the German 
resistance was not so stubborn and that hostile artillery 
fire decreased as the day wore on. La Grenouillere Farm 
and La Remise were strong points, and were rushed after 
a hard fight and numerous casualties. The battalion halted 
along the eastern edge of La Remise and Hill 184 until 
6:00 PM, when, under orders from the French, another 
advance was made to the Bonnes-Sommelans road. Here, 
in the gathering darkness, the battalion was mistaken for 
enemy troops and was fired upon by machine guns and 
387-mm guns from French tanks which were coming up 
from the rear. Later in the evening, the French again 
moved the battalion, this time to the rear near Hill 184, 
where a few hours later orders were received for our re- 
lief and return to Brumetz. Relief was effected at 2:30 
AM, July 21. Of twenty-two officers who had gone into 
action with the battalion on July 19, but six remained; the 
companies averaged about ninety men each. 
Our baptism of fire was over. 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 


First of all, it must be apparent to the most casual 
student of war that the employment of the 4th Division in 
the action of July 18-21, 1918, was justified only by extreme 
military necessity. The abrupt repulse of the German drive 
of July 15 and his forced withdrawal along the entire line 
admitted of but one course of action on the part of the 
allied leaders—to embark upon a vigorous, incessant 
counter-offensive, using every man and gun available. Nor 
was there any time for planning, for deliberation, for pre- 
liminary arrangements. Troops had to be hurried from 
the rear and thrown into action, regardless of the state 
of their training or equipment; the advance had to be 
maintained at all costs. The 4th Division was already in 
the Oureq sector and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
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high Allied commanders were interested in a single con- 
sideration other than the number of effectives and the dis- 
tance to the nearest part of the front line. 

It was, however, a serious mistake to separate the 
American division into battalions and attach these bat- 
talions to French units. Every dictate of organization, 
control, esprit, staff functioning and liaison would seem to 
oppose such a policy. In my own mind, I am certain that 
the 3d Battalion 59th Infantry was severely handicapped 
by reason of its operating under French command. Liaison 
was almost non-existent; supply functions were paralyzed; 
confusion and misunderstanding were the rule. My view 
is supported by that of Major J. C. Williams, 59th Infantry, 
who commanded the 2d Battalion of that regiment during 
this engagement (on the left of the 3d Battalion). Major 
Williams, in a memorandum regarding the participation 
of his battalion in this action, describes how the French 
troops advanced without waiting for the American troops 
on their flank, or attempting to establish any connection 
with them before the attack; also, he mentions that while 
the French had tanks which operated in or near his sector, 
the French commander gave him no information as to how, 
where or when the tanks were to be employed. Few of 
the officers of either army spoke the language of the other, 
and the resulting difficulties may be easily imagined. No 
sufficient reason why the 4th Division could not have 
functioned as a unit, in its own sector and under its own 
commander, is now apparent. 

While the actual employment of the division was justi- 
fied on the ground of military necessity, yet many of the 
patent shortcomings of the organizations may not be ex- 
cused on any such grounds. The most serious of these, 
was the utter inadequacy of training; that is, the fact that 
the particular kind of instruction of which the troops found 
themselves in need in order to cope with the situation faced 
on July 19 and 20, had never been imparted. 

I believe this to have been due to three factors, two of 
which certainly could have been obviated. These were, 
in the order of their importance, (1) the fact that our 
training program was not based on the principle that 
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an Allied victory must be predicated on the abandon- 
ment of trench warfare and the adoption of a vigor- 
ous and general war of movement (which principle, it goes 
without saying, ultimately proved to be true); (2) the in- 
fluence upon the American training scheme of the British 
and French instructors with troops, who, naturally, taught 
largely what they themselves had learned in three years 
of trench warfare; and (3) the miserable location of Camp 
Greene as a training center, where successive rains, freezes 
and thaws made the entire countryside a morass and 
rendered outdoor training extremely difficult and at times 
actually impossible. In spite of handicaps of weather and 
terrain the men of our battalion spent days and days build- 
ing trenches, shelters, mines, entanglements, and learning 
in great detail the business of trench warfare. Consequent- 
ly, in open country, pursuing a slowly retiring enemy, at- 
tacking one point of resistance after another, our troops 
were well-nigh helpless. The inclusion of some of the most 
elementary formations and principles of open warfare in 
the training program would have saved hundreds of lives 
and greatly facilitated the advance of our troops. 


It may well be that in pursuance of some plan or policy 
of the high command, our eighteen-day tour with the Brit- 
ish, directly upon our arrival in France, was necessary. 
If it was necessary, it was most unfortunate; if it was 
not necessary, then it was a costly mistake at a time 
when mistakes were directly translatable into loss of 
human lives. During those eighteen days, with British 
equipment and under British training, we learned but 
little that was to stand us in stead later. The hours spent 
learning the nomenclature of the Lee-Enfield (I can hear 
him yet, that big rawboned Irish sergeant—“Th’ front 
soight ’as thr-ree par-rts, the’ bed, blade an’ bead”) might 
well have been devoted to practice in open warfare forma- 
tions and in gaining some useful knowledge of the tech- 
nique of outguessing the murderous machine gun. 

The absence of vitally necessary articles of equipment 
in our battalion at the time of its entry in action 
was another handicap that could have been obviated. 
Our troops had been in the Ourcq sector for several days. 
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The French 164th Division was nearby. It is scarcely be- 
lievable that an adequate supply of maps could not have 
been obtained for the use of our battalion, even on such com- 
paratively short notice. This tremendous handicap to 
troops in action needs little comment. The matter of sup- 
ply of grenades also is one which could, and should, have 
been foreseen. The French had ample stocks, both of the 
“citron” offensive grenade and the heavy defensive type. 
They could have been obtained, brought forward and is- 
sued, either at the bivouac at Brumetz or during the night 
of July 18-19, before the battalion went into action. Our 
men, with the resourcefulness of the American soldier, 
remedied the lack of grenades by gathering up the “potato 
mashers” which the enemy left in his foxholes as he retired. 


The 37-mm gun and the Stokes mortar, as weapons of 
opportunity, were little understood at the time of which I 
write. During the two days of fighting there were numer- 
ous times when these weapons could have been employed 
to great advantage, yet it is certain that neither gun ap- 
peared in our sector. This, however, may be attributed to 
the separation of command. 


Even though his battalions were taken from his com- 
mand during this action, the commanding officer of the 
59th Infantry regiment and his staff must be definitely 
considered as having been remiss in that the ordinary staff 
functions of supply, communcation and evacuation failed 
utterly. Reference to my narrative will remind the reader 
that the troops of our battalion had no hot food from the 
evening of July 17 until the early morning of July 20. The 
physical hardship and the effect on morale of this over- 
sight was considerable. By all means, hot food should 
have been provided during the day of July 18 and in the 
early morning of July 19 before the jump-off. The medical 
service was similarly disorganized. Seriously wounded 
lay where they fell;* walking cases wandered in the gen- 


* NOTE: ist Lient. E. E. H Company M, 59th Infantry, 
(now Captain, A. G. D>), seriowy in by 
machine-gun bullets, lay in a shell hole from about 10:00 AM, July 
19 until after midnight, when he was found by men of his company 
and carried to the rear. H. C. 
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eral direction of the rear hoping to find medical attention. 
No ammunition was brought to the front, nor ammunition 
dumps provided, until the morning of July 20. Although 
regimental headquarters was located in Courchamps, there 
was no contact of any kind between our battalion and the 
commanding officer and his staff during the first day’s 
fighting. 

The commanding officer of the 3d Battalion, at his con- 
ference with the French colonel commanding, on the night 
of July 18-19, should have insisted upon establishing liaison 
between his battalion and the French 41st Battalion, Chas- 
seurs, on his right, and likewise should have established 
contact with the 2d Battalion 59th Infantry, on his left. 
These contacts should have been made and maintained even 
at the cost of shifting his battalion position or widening 
its front. 

The detachment of Company I, 59th Infantry, from the 
battalion and the placing of that company by the French 
south of La Grenouillere Farm as a “stop-gap” during the 
night of July 19-20, admits of considerable doubt as to tac- 
tical soundness, particularly in view of what actually trans- 
pired. A group of seventy-one men, dumped down arbit- 
rarily on strange terrain in the dark, with no instructions 
as to their mission with reference to other units, and with 
no contact with anybody on either flank or to the rear, is 
hardly to be expected to furnish any serious obstacle 
against an enemy counterattack. Granting that the com- 
pany, in the event that such an attack had come, would 
have fought there until they were all killed or captured, 
yet they could have delayed the enemy only momentarily. 
What is quite as important, the removal of the company 
left the 3d Battalion without a support, as the three re- 
maining companies were of necessity placed in the assault 
on the morning of July 20. 


LESSONS 


1. The training of recruits in time of war is all-import- 
ant. It should be most carefully planned; above all, with 
a practical consideration of the particular type of warfare 
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which may be expected and the terrain over which opera- 
tions will be waged. 

2. The wholesale transfer of noncommissioned officers 
and selected privates to newly-organized units is unfortun- 
ate in the extreme, but generally unavoidable during the 
intensive training of a new army for battle. Even then, 
the expedient should be employed as infrequently as pos- 
sible; and in every unit the training plans should include 
definite and special instruction for selected privates in view 
of their promotion to noncommissioned grade, in order that, 
the training of the organization may not be too severely 
handicapped. 

3. The separation of units into subdivisions (compon- 
ent units) and the attaching of these component units to 
units of other (foreign) armies had certain definite re- 
sults, viz.: (a) extreme difficulty of organized action or 
advance; (b) almost certain failure of staff functions; (c} 
lowering of morale. Hence, this artifice should be resorted 
to only under very unusual circumstances when by no 
possible means can the integrity of the original unit be 
maintained. 

4. Troops committed to action without vitally necessary 
equipment such as maps, compasses, hand grenades, etc., 
proceed under penalty and incur needless losses. 

5. Liaison with neighboring units coordinates an ad- 
vance, solidifies an attack, and makes possible the func- 
tioning of communication systems. Without liaison, the 
independent, uncoordinated efforts of individual units is 
all that can be expected. 

6. The highest type of personal courage and the “will 
to do”’ may overcome most stubborn enemy resistance; but 
it does so only at the expense of many lives, and at the 
best is a poor substitute for the skill and precision that 
comes with proper and adequate training. 

7. Unusual, difficult situations may be confidently ex- 
pected in any war. To meet such situations and to pre- 
vent the interruption or failure of the ordinary staff func- 
tions of a command require the greatest display of the 
qualities of leadership, the exercise of initiative, and the 
utmost resourcefulness. The commanding officer who can- 
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not keep communications, supply and evacuation opera- 
ing even under the most trying circumstances is not fit to 
command. 


CONCLUSION 


On the whole, the operations of the 3d Battalion 59th 
Infantry, July 19 and 20, 1918, furnish an excellent illus- 
tration of how a battle should not be fought. The ultim- 
ate success of the battalion in gaining as much ground as 
it did—if, indeed, that can be called a success—was a glori- 
ous tribute to the courage of the individual soldier but a 
damning indictment of training methods, the system of 
supply, and the tactical decisions of the high command. 
Casualties were entirely disproportionate to the ground 
gained. The battalion would have fared much better had 
it been allowed to function as part of its own regiment, the 
regiment in turn operating under its own division. 
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CHAPTER X 


Operations of the Ist Battalion 39th In- 
fantry (4th Division) in the Aisne- 
Marne Offensive, July 18-20, 

1918 


BY 
CAPTAIN WALTER B. SMITH, INFANTRY 





This is the account of a battalion* in its first contact with 
an enemy. The part which it played in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive was not an important one, nor were the results 
it obtained conspicuous, but the unit itself was typical of 
the partially-trained American army of 1918 and is equally 
typical of the troops which American officers may expect 
to command in the early stages of any future war. To the 
military student, therefore, its efforts are not without in- 
terest, since they present for his analysis the actions and 
reactions of the very material with which, most probably, 
he will be called upon to work. 

During the first days of July, 1918, the allied commander- 
in-chief had made preparation for a Franco-American of- 
fensive between the Aisne and the Marne, with the object 
of reducing the Marne salient and thus relieving the menace 
to Paris. The date for this offensive had been fixed at 
July 18. The great German attack of July 15-16, east of 
Rheims, had in no way disturbed this plan, and the counter- 
offensive began as originally scheduled. However, to add 
all possible force to the blow against the German flank, ad- 
ditional troops were attached to General Mangin’s Tenth 
Army on the northern extremity of the salient, and to the 
Sixth Army immediately south of, and supporting the 
Tenth. 

To provide this additional force it became expedient to 
utilize certain American divisions whose training had not 
been entirely completed. One of the American units select- 


* NOTE: This battalion was commanded in this action by Captain 
Hi Cage, a uate U, S. M. A., 1917, who was 
killed in action while commanding Company F, 120th Infantry, 30th 
Division, on September 29, 1918. 
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ed for this service was the 4th Division. The 39th Infantry 
Regiment of this division was attached to the 33d Division, 
II Corps, Sixth French Army, and, on July 16, was direct- 
ed to relieve the 9th and 11th French Infantry Regiments, 
which were then occupying a position in the front line 
of the Marne salient extending from a point just north of 
the Ourcq River, at the eastern edge of Troesnes to a point 
two kilometers due north on the heights west of the Savieres 
River at Faverolles. It is the 1st Battalion of this regi- 
ment whose movements we are to follow. 

Like the rest of the 4th Division, the 1st Battalion, 39th 
Infantry, was a regular organization only in the sense 
that it was a unit of the regular establishment. A scanty 
sprinkling af noncommissioned officers represented the 
training and traditions of the “old army”. The men, prin- 
cipally volunteers, had been in uniform somewhat less than 
eight months, and many of them had had no opportunity 
to fire a service rifle before their departure from the United 
States. The officers had but little more experience than 
the men, with the exception of the battalion commander, 
who was a “veteran” of two years’ service. 

The Battalion arrived in France in May, 1918. It had 
some preliminary instruction in a British area, but it was 
transferred to the Marne almost before it had entered 
well upon its schedule of training. While in reserve bil- 
lets it had some further work under French instructors. 
and finally for two days occupied a reserve position in rear 
of a French division. So far it had never seen, much less 
had the opportunity to measure its strength with, an enemy. 

The 1st Battalion was assigned the left of the regimental 
position, its sector extending from the fork of the Fosse 
aux Demoiselles, north of Buchet (on the right) to the 
Oigny Road on the left. (See Special Map at end of this 
chapter). On July 16, in company with the regimental 
commander, the battalion and company officers recon- 
noitered this position; on the night of July 17, the battalion 
moved forward in the valley of the Ourcq, apparently 
destined for a tour of duty in the front line. 


The night which preceded the morning of the Aisne- 
Marne offensive was a terrible one. Under torrents of 
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rain the roads had become morasses. The march in pitch 
darkness through a sea of mud was further complicated by 
the long lines of artillery and transport which crowded 
the roads. Loaded down with packs, rations and ammuni- 
tion, and blinded by the driving rain, the men were com- 
pelled to hold on to one another to avoid losing their way, 
and the company columns stumbled forward at a snail’s 
pace after their French guides. In the daylight reconais- 
sance the routes of approach had seemed easy and unmis- 
takable and the positions well marked; nevertheless, the 
night relief was made with the utmost difficulty, and it 
was after eleven o’clock PM when the companies reached 
their areas. 

Companies A and B occupied the front line, with Com- 
pany A on the right; each company covering approximately 
one half of the battalion sector. The line of observation ex- 
tended along the Faverolles-Troesnes road, while the main 
line of resistance followed the Fosse aux Demoiselles. Com- 
panies C and D, in support, went into position on the re- 
verse slope two hundred yards in rear of the main line of 
resistance. One platoon of Company C, 11th Machine-Gun 
Battalion, supported each of the front-line companies, and 
the remainder of the company was posted with the support. 
The battalion staff moved into a command post built in a 
high cut bank on the Fosse aux Demoiselles at about the 
center of the battalion position. 


By 11:30 PM the wet and tired men had settled down to 
catch such sleep as they might. The adjutant checked the 
trench stores; the scout officer manned his observation post 
and verified the maps; the battalion commander, with a 
sigh of thanksgiving, reported the relief complete. Ten 
minutes later a runner from the Regimental C.P. brought 
orders for an attack at daylight. 

Diagonally across the front of the position now occupied 
by the battalion, and some four hundred yards from the 
line of observation, flowed the Savieres River. Beyond 
the Savieres was the Buisson de Cresnes, a densely wooded 
ridge stretching from Ancienville on the northeast to 
Troesnes on the southwest. It was garrisoned, so the in- 
telligence journal stated, by a Saxon battalion, plus one 
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company of machine guns. If strongly organized it would 
constitute a formidable obstacle. This wood was the ob- 
jective assigned the regiment, and the ist Battalion was 
directed to clear the northern half. The attack was to be 
made in conjunction with the French, who were to advance 
north across the Savieres River, through Ancienville, thus 
completing a “pincer” movement between Ancienville and 
Noroy. By pinching out the Buisson de Cresnes the French 
command presumably intended to eliminate the strongest 
part of the enemy opposition and to make the going easier 
for the Americans—in effect, giving them their first taste 
of war in a comparatively painless dose. Zero hour for 
the French was set at 4:30 AM; for the Americans at 5:30 
AM. The attack was given a direction by magnetic azi- 
muth. The 3d Battalion of the 39th was to attack on the 
right of, and abreast of the 1st Battalion. Boundaries be- 
tween battalions were not defined. 


Reconnaissance at this late hour seemed out of the ques- 
tion and the startled battalion staff officers turned to their 
maps. The Savieres River appeared to be a rather insig- 
nificant stream which would offer no serious obstacle. The 
Buisson de Cresnes looked difficult, but it was theirs to 
take, and the battalion commander decided on a normal 
attack formation with Companies A and B, deployed in 
assault and Companies C and D in support. The support, 
in line of section columns was to follow the assault waves 
at one hundred yards. Company C, 11th Machine-Gun Bat- 
talion was directed to follow the right support company. 
The Faverolles-Troesnes road was designated as the line 
of departure. 


Bach and Hall’s “The Fourth Division: Its Services and 
Achievements in the World War” gives a vivid description 
of the jump-off: “At 4:30 AM, July 18, seventy batteries 
of French artillery commenced the barrage. The men 
of the Ist Battalion, never before in a front-line trench, 
listened to the roar and crash of the shells, and, seeing the 
German positions only a few hundred yards away con- 
cealed in flying debris and the smoke of the explosions, 
congratulated themselves that it was the enemy and not 
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they, who were sustaining the terrific fire.” Their self- 
congratulations, however were short-lived. Hardly had 
the French infantry left their trenches when the German 
artillery and trench mortars replied with a severe counter- 
barrage on the American line which lasted for two hours. 

At 5:15 AM, as the assault companies were preparing 
to move forward, word was received changing the hour of 
attack to 8:00 AM. 

At eight o’clock the battalion cleared the line of de- 
parture and moved down the long wheat-covered slope to- 
ward the Savieres River. The bombardment had ceased 
almost two hours before, and not a sound came from the 
enemy. The morning was so bright and so still that it 
became difficult to believe this was anything more than a 
peace-time maneuver. At a brief halt, made to rectify 
the alignment, men lit cigarettes and adjusted their equip- 
ment. Then the assault companies broke through the fringe 
of trees, and scrambled down the bluff to the river. 

Immediately they encountered serious and unexpected 
difficulties. There was never a situation better to illus- 
trate the principle that map reconnaissance must be sup- 
plemented by reconnaissance on the ground. The Savieres 
River, which had appeared so innocuous on the map, was 
swollen by the heavy rains to twice its normal width and 
depth and its banks on either side had become deep swamps. 

Wading when they could, and scrambling over logs and 
debris when the water became too deep to wade, the men 
of Companies A and B attempted to make their way across. 
In doing so the two companies became mixed in a hopeless 
confusion not two hundred yards from the enemy position, 
while their floundering, splashing and shouting made noise 
enough to alarm every German in the Marne salient. 

The battalion commander, realizing that the enemy in- 
activity must be caused by the attack having come from 
an unexpected direction and that undoubtedly in a very 
few moments the battalion would be under heavy fire, 
took immediate steps to protect his disorganized front line. 
He directed the company commanders of Companies A and 
B to push combat patrols, with automatic rifles, across 
the river as quickly as possible, and to advance these patrols 
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to positions from which they could cover the crossing of the 
first two companies. Prompt as was this action one of the 
company commanders had anticipated the order. This was 
fortunate, for as the first patrol, a corporal and two auto- 
matic-rifle teams of Company A reached the south bank, 
it saw a German machine-gun crew hastily dragging a 
heavy machine gun to the edge of the woods overlooking 
the river. Before the gun could open fire the American 
corporal, one of the largest men in the regiment, seized 
an automatic rifle and moved rapidly toward it, firing from 
the shoulder as he advanced. The other auto rifle went 
into action almost as rapidly, and their combined fire 
killed or drove off the German gunners. On the left a 
patrol from Company B disposed of another gun which 
had been hastily brought into action. This first burst of 
fire awakened the men to their situation and expedited 
their crossing more than any amount of expostulation from 
their officers could have done. A few waded and swam, 
but almost the entire battalion moved forward in thin 
lines on logs which were thrown across the deeper part of 
the stream. 


The difficulty experienced by both officers and men in 
realizing the gravity of their situation prior to the first 
exchange of shots is rather well illustrated by an incident 
which occurred at that time. On the morning of the at- 
tack the battalion scout officer, feeling that some conces- 
sion to formality was required on the occasion of his first 
battle, had put on his best, and only other, uniform. The 
battalion adjutant had somewhat dubiously followed suit. 
In their progress across the river they were stepping very 
gingerly from log to log, balancing and holding on to each 
other in great concern lest they wet or muddy their cloth- 
ing. An instant after the first machine-gun bullet cracked 
over their heads, however, both these gentlemen, without 
being conscious of the slightest muscular effort, found 
themselves lying half submerged in a pool of muddy water 
behind the very log from which they had been making such 
efforts to avoid falling an instant previously. 


Once across the river, the assault lines were reformed and 
the battalion entered the Buisson de Cresnes from its west- 
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ern edge, meeting with little opposition. This lack of op- 
position was explained by a German sergeant who was cap- 
tured later in the day. The enemy, not expecting that any 
one would be sufficiently daring (or foolhardy) to attempt 
an attack over the flooded and swampy Savieres in broad 
daylight, had massed their guns and organized the ground 
for defense on the northern and southern approaches to the 
wood, where the ground was firm and the cover favorable to 
an attack. Thus, without realizing it, the battalion had the 
advantage of surprise and the attack had easy going at 
first. As the companies penetrated more deeply into the 
wood, however, the enemy machine-gun fire increased in 
intensity and Company A began to suffer casualties from 
rifle fire from the southwest edge of the wood. At the same 
time the company commander reported that he was un- 
able to obtain contact with any units of the 3d Battalion on 
his right flank. To protect this exposed flank the battalion 
commander detached one platoon from each of the sup- 
port companies and placed them on the right of the bat- 
talion, facing southeast, where they promptly became en- 
gaged in a fire fight with German infantry on the south- 
ern edge of the wood. 


About that time the battalion scout officer was sent with 
a small patrol to locate the 3d Battalion and to inform its 
commander of the 1st Battalion’s position. Upon reaching 
3d Battalion’s headquarters, which was by no means where 
he expected to find it, the scout officer learned that the at- 
tack of this battalion had been delayed by orders from 
French Divisional Headquarters, and that the 1st Battalion 
was, to all intents and purposes, operating independently. 
This information was conveyed to the battalion commander. 


Meanwhile, the two platoons on the right had overcome 
the opposition in their front. In view of the changed sit- 
uation these platoons were now directed to operate as a 
covering detachment for the right flank. The senior platoon 
commander was ordered to keep them together and to move 
forward on the right of Company A, holding the group in 
readiness to repel any counterattack from the southeast. 


The assault companies continued their advance toward 
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the tangle of woods along the ridge which was the back- 
bone of the Bois de Cresnes. Here the defense was a 
well organized machine-gun nest. The Germans had clever- 
ly concealed their guns and had made full use of fire breaks 
and trails for laying down bands of fire. 

The Americans were rapidly acquiring wisdom in taking 
cover and in working their way around the flanks of the 
guns instead of blindly rushing them from the front but 
unfortunately, fighting of this nature requires the break- 
ing up of units almost into independent patrols, with a con- 
sequent loss of control by company and platoon command- 
ers. The first excitement and tension having passed off, 
each piece of abandoned enemy equipment became an ob- 
ject of general interest, and much discussion and wrang- 
ling ensued over its possession. Also, the bolder spirits 
persisted in poking about on their own in the hope of un- 
covering, if not a live German, at least a dead one who 
might be despoiled of his buttons and insignia. The men 
who came into possession of these souvenirs became, for 
a time, more concerned with their safe-guarding than with 
the progress of the action. 


Meanwhile the support platoons, feeling that they were 
being cheated out of both souvenirs and fighting, kept edg- 
ing closer to the assault wave, thus adding to the general 
disorganization. In spite of all this, however, the machine- 
gun nests were reduced one at a time and after two 
hours of hard fighting the crest of the ridge was reached. 
Here enemy resistance broke and the somewhat battered 
battalion advanced, almost without further opposition, to 
the northern edge of the wood and halted for the re- 
organization which it badly needed. 

Although the 1st Battalion had been successful, the “pin- 
cer” movement which the French had undertaken to effect 
had not proceeded according to schedule. No French troops 
had been able to approach Noroy from the south, and the 
French division commander, fearing counterattack from 
this strongpoint, requested assistance from the 39th. At 
3:00 PM the regimental commander sent word of a great 
allied victory and ordered the 1st Battalion to support the 
3d Battalion in the capture of Noroy. The men of the Ist 
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Battalion now realized for the first time that they had been 
engaged in a major offensive instead of in a local opera- 
tion. Cheered and excited by this news they moved out to 
support the attack on Noroy. They were not needed, how- 
ever, for the 3d Battalion took the town with a rush after 
some hand-to-hand fighting in which both sides suffered 
rather severely. The capture of Noroy closed the gap be- 
tween the French units on the right and left of the regi- 
mental sector and this, with the capture of the Buisson de 
Cresnes, culminated the plans of the French comraand for 
July 18. 

The Ist Battalion, finding that its assistance was not re- 
quired, reoccupied the eastern edge of the Buisson de 
Cresnes. (See Special Map). Here the men dug foxholes 
and shelter trenches to provide some protection from the 
shell fire which came down on the position at intervals, 
causing a number of casualties. They remained in this 
position during the night of July 18-19, the front and left 
flank being covered by patrols and outposts. 


EVENTS OF JULY 19 


On the following morning, July 19, at 3:50 AM, orders 
were received for the resumption of the attack. Three suc- 
cessive objectives were designated: 

First: A line 114 kilometers from the line of departure. 

Second: The Chouy La Sucriere Road. 

Third: A ridge having a frontage of 114 kilometers one 

kilometer east of Chouy La Sucriere Road. 

In the capture of the third objective one battalion (the 
3d) was to be in the front line, with the 2d Battalion in 
support and the Ist Battalion in reserve. 

One battalion of the 20th French Infantry was attached 
to the regiment to assist it in the attack and was to act 
under the orders of the regimental commander. The regi- 
mental order placed the 2d and 3d Battalions in line, each 
on a front of 550 yards. The Ist Battalion, with Company 
C 11th Machine-Gun Battalion attached, constituting the 
reserve, was directed to march six hundred yards in rear 
of the center of the first line. The rate of march was 
given as 110 yards in three minutes and the direction of at- 
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tack forty-five minutes south of east. Zero hour was 4:00 
AM. 

The battalion attack order was very simple. With less 
than ten minutes at his disposal between the time of re- 
ceipt of the order and zero hour, and with some of the 
company commanders almost five hundred yards away, the 
battalion commander did the only possible thing to insure 
compliance with the regimental order. He sent a field 
message to the commanders of Companies C and D, which 
read as follows: “Move out in section columns—clear edge 
of woods 4:00 AM—direction 45’ south of east—C on right 
D on left.” Similar brief messages were sent to the other 
company commanders with instructions to follow the front- 
line companies in support. The immediate problem was 
to set the units in motion in the right direction, at the 
appointed time, and the action taken had the desired result. 
The battalion commander, from the edge of the woods, 
had the satisfaction of seeing Companies C and D emerges 
almost on the minute. He then sent runners to assemble 
the five company commanders, and as the battalion ad- 
vanced he read the regimental order and finished his in- 
structions. 


During the night the Germans had reorganized and pre- 
pared new defenses, and the resistance had naturally stif- 
fened. Nevertheless, the attack made satisfactory progress 
and the assault lines reached the first objective at 5:00 
AM. Here they were subjected to a disheartening and un- 
necessary experience. 

At about 5:15 AM a message was received by the regi- 
mental commander. It stated that the French troops on 
the left had not received the attack order in time to en- 
able them to comply and that the French attack would be 
delayed till 5:30 AM, and would be preceded by a barrage. 
Hurriedly messages were sent back to tell the French that 
the first objective was already taken and to advance the 
barrage. It was too late. In a few minutes the barrage 
fell. Fortunately most of the shells burst beyond the front 
line, but a number dropped on the advance units, causing 
casualties. Even the Ist Battalion in its support position 
suffered. Rockets and flares were fired, but without effect. 
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It was, of course, apparent to the men that something was 
wrong, and that the fire from which they suffered was from 
their own artillery, ably seconded by the German machina 
guns to their front. They sat tight, however, and held 
what they had, and, when the barrage lifted some forty 
minutes later, they advanced again with determination and 
unshaken morale. 

A few minutes before the resumption of the advance the 
1st Battalion moved into the line to cover that part of the 
regimental front left vacant by the delay in the French at- 
tack. This move placed it on the left of the line abreast of 
the 3d Battalion and facing the town of Chouy. The route 
of advance lay over rising ground covered with a heavy 
stand of wheat to the crest of a small ridge line, from which 
the ground fell away in a long gradual slope dotted with 
small wooded thickets, offering excellent concealment for 
machine guns. The Germans had taken full advantage of 
the possibilities of these thickets and had scattered ma- 
chine-gun nests through the wheat. Moreover, the open 
ground was under artillery observation and the machine- 
gun defense was supported by the fire of light artillery. 
The meanderings of the Ourcq River in places made the 
frontage assigned the regiment too narrow for the forma- 
tion adopted, but the unequal rate of advance compensated 
for this, and although units frequently crowded into the 
areas of those adjoining them, no serious results occurred. 


THE CAPTURE OF CHOUY 


On approaching the ridge line the advance of Companies 
C and D was held up by heavy machine-gun fire and the 
“cleaning up” tactics employed on the previous day had to 
be resorted to. This time, however, partly on account of 
the more open terrain, and partly because of greater stead- 
iness and experience, the units held well together and re- 
tained their general position and alignment. 

After the two assault companies crossed the ridge and 
advanced down the slope towards Chouy, several of the 
enemy machine guns, which had held their fire and escaped 
discovery, opened on the support companies, forcing them 
to deploy. This delayed their advance and caused them to 
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lose contact with the assault companies. The battalion com- 
mander hurrying forward to regain contact with his ad- 
vance elements reached them just as Company D, on the 
left, was entering the town. Chouy was on fire and had 
been evacuated by the Germans, who could be seen moving 
over the next ridge line at a distance of about a thousand 
yards. The town was not occupied at this time, however, 
because of the heavy and accurate artillery fire which was 
falling upon it. 


On the eastern edge of the Chouy La Sucriere Road was 
a long high cut bank which offered perfect protection. 
Company C was already sheltered by this cut, the direc- 
tion of its advance having taken it to the south of the town. 
Company D was therefore moved by the right flank and 
placed under shelter on the left of Company C, pending 
the arrival of the support companies. Hardly had they 
reached this protection when the enemy artillery, which 
had been harassing them during the day, poured a perfect 
rain of shells along the front of both companies. The 
cover of the bank was perfect, and although for about 
fifteen minutes the top of the cut and the area in their 
rear, seemed one continuous explosion, neither company 
suffered a single casualty. At first the men were startled 
and somewhat unnerved by this unusually heavy fire, but 
as soon as they realized their safety they regained all their 
self-confidence and were inclined to regard the situation 
as a joke on the German artillery. The officers, however, 
were much concerned for the safety of the two support 
companies, from whom nothing had been heard, and the 
battalion commander was about to make the attempt to 
send runners back to reach them, in spite of the heavy 
shell fire, when Company B suddenly appeared on the crest 
of the ridge over which the assault companies had passed 
with much difficulty some time before. The two companies 
were deployed in depth, Company B in skirmish line and 
Company A in its rear in section columns. Out of touch 
with the situation to their front, the senior company com- 
mander had placed them in assault formation and they 
were advancing on Chouy, thinking that it might still be in 
the hands of the enemy. 
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No sooner did Company B become visible than the Ger- 
man artillery switched its fire and concentrated on the 
splendid target which it presented. None of the officers or 
men who witnessed the scene which took place during the 
ensuing five minutes will ever forget it, and on the writer 
at least, it made a greater impression than anything else 
which occurred during his participation in the war. The 
long skirmish line of Company B advanced slowly, preserv- 
ing its alignment and interval, the men holding their rifles 
at “highport’”, as they had been taught to do, and never mov- 
ing faster than a walk. It seemed that a shell fell among 
them almost at every step, throwing up clouds of smoke 
and dirt and bowling men over like ten-pins. Most of these 
men got up again, took their place in line and continued 
the slow advance. The formation contributed to the cas- 
ualties received,—the parallel lines of skirmishers getting 
the full lateral effect of each burst. In proportion to the 
volume of fire, the actual casualties were small, but the 
moral effect was terrific. The steadiness shown by the men 
under this punishment was remarkable. For almost five 
hundred yards the company advanced without increasing 
its rate of march, the men finally breaking into a run when 
they saw their comrades crouched under the bank and 
caught their frantic “double time” signals. 

Company A was spared the ordeal of this advance by an 
interesting expedient. Since no other communication was 
possible, one of the battalion signal men stood on the top 
of the cut bank and with his wig-wag flag signalled re- 
peatedly “halt-go back”. This signal was caught by the 
company commander as he crossed the ridge and he im- 
mediately drew his company back under cover. 

About this time our supporting artillery took a hand. 
The French gunners who had manhandled their pieces 
down the slope and into the cover of a thicket about two 
hundred yards in rear of the battalion position with the 
greatest energy and courage got into action and so accurate 
was their fire that, after some ten minutes of counterbat- 
tery work, the German guns were silenced. 


The line now occupied constituted the final objective of 
the day for the 1st Battalion. The 3d and 2d Battalions 
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which were not subjected to heavy artillery fire, continued 
their advance to the final objective:—the ridge line about 
800 yards southeast of the Chouy-La Sucriere road, which 
they attained at about 2:30 PM. Contact was quickly es- 
tablished with these two battalions and the companies of 
the ist Battalion were organized in preparation for an 
advance the following morning. A line of observation was 
established along the front of, and about 150 yards dis- 
tant from, the battalion position and each company rein- 
forced this line with two combat groups of one squad 
each. Company B covered the right flank with one section 
and Company D placed a platoon in Chouy with several 
small combat groups on the eastern edge of the village. 

At dusk the mess sergeant and his carrying party ap- 
peared with a plentiful supply of hot food and fresh water. 
The men, their nervous tension relaxed, suddenly realized 
that they had not eaten since 3:00 AM, and fell on the 
rations like hungry wolves. Morale was high. Officers 
and men felt themselves veterans. Relaxed and with full 
stomachs, the events of the day did not seem half so terrible 
in retrospect. The cooks and the men of the rear echelon 
were given a full account of the operation by each separate 
section. I fear that, in these accounts, modesty and verity 
went by the board, for the strength of the enemy and the 
number of prisoners taken increased in geometrical pro- 
gression and the events of the day grew more colorful with 
each telling. 


ANALYSIS, CRITICISM AND LESSONS 


TRAINING 


As previously stated, the battalion was a partially-trained 
unit which might not have been placed in an attack except 
for the exigencies of the situation. Before daylight on the 
morning of July 20 the battalion was relieved. It came 
out of the line feeling that it had won its spurs as a com- 
bat unit for it had received its baptism of fire and acquitted 
itself with credit. 

Lack of training was responsible for the disorganization 
in the crossing of the Savieres River and in the temporary 
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loss of control by officers and noncommissioned officers in 
the progress through Buisson de Cresnes. Unquestionably, 
a thoroughly trained battalion could have delivered the 
attack more expeditiously and with fewer losses. 

On the other hand, the surprising steadiness of Company 
B in its advance under heavy shell fire on the second day 
of the attack is a striking object lesson in what green and 
partially-trained American troops are capable of, if well 
led and well disciplined. Such training as the battalion 
had received had been thorough and in acquiring it the men 
had formed certain habits of discipline which proved their 
value under the trying conditions which they faced. Noth- 
ing but discipline could have carried inexperienced troops 
through such an ordeal and the sight of this advance cured 
at least one observer of any tendency to discount the value 
of disciplinary exercises. 


INFORMATION 


Through no fault of its own, the battalion, and the rest 
of the regiment for that matter, operated without adequate 
information. On three occasions this lack of information 
might have produced serious results:—the first, when the 
unexpected difficulty of crossing the Savieres River was 
encountered, which easily might have resulted in complete 
annihilation; the second, when the attack was continued 
without the knowledge that the attack of the 3d Battalion 
had been delayed, which resulted in an exposed flank and 
a dangerous position; the third, when the attack on the 
.second day was launched without the knowledge that the 
French attack had been delayed, resulting in casualties 
from our own artillery and a serious delay in the advance, 
which might have proved fatal to the whole plan. 


RECONNAISSANCE 


It seems trite even to mention personal reconnaissance, 
but it is a subject which cannot be overemphasized. In this 
case the situation encountered in the crossing of the Sav- 
ieres River was, made to order to demonstrate the neces- 
sity of supplementing map reconnaissance with ground 
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reconnaissance. Even at night, and during the short time 
intervening between receipt of the order and the hour for 
attack, patrols from the battalion scout section, if pushed 
to the front, would have discovered that the river offered 
a much more formidable obstacle than appeared from the 
map. 


SECURITY 


During the attack on the Buisson de Cresnes, the bat- 
talion was forced to take steps to protect its exposed flank 
when it began to suffer from enemy fire. Had an effort 
been made to contact the units on its right and left immedi- 
ately at the jump-off, it would have been discovered that 
this flank was exposed before actual contact with the enemy 
was made. In his dispositions during the remainder of the 
action, however, the battalion commander seems to have 
complied fully with the principle of security. 


SURPRISE 


In its attack on the Buisson de Cresnes, the battalion had 
the advantage of surprise. The tremendous effect of sur- 
prise is very clearly demonstrated by the fact that the at- 
tack was a success in spite of the obstacles encountered and 
the resulting delay and disorganization. It succeeded simp- 
ly because the enemy had expected no attack from this di- 
rection and had made no dispositions to meet it. 

The dispositions made by the battalion commander were 
tactically sound throughout the entire action. Decisions 
were made quickly and carried out effectively. The forma- 
tions were simple and provided deployment in depth. How- 
ever one serious criticism can be made. No use of any 
kind was made of the attached machine-gun company dur- 
ing the attack. It simply tagged along with the support 
echelon and wore itself out dragging its guns and equip- 
ment. This fault was a common one, and was due to a 
defect in organization. The battalion to which the regi- 
mental machine-gun company was attached knowing the 
officers intimately and having confidence in them, always 
made good use of their guns. The battalions to which units 
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from a separate machine-gun battalion were attached sel- 
dom made the best use of them. In the situations described, 
a number of very favorable opportunities occurred for the 
use of machine guns, but invariably the battalion and com- 
pany officers relied on groups of riflemen and auto-riflemen. 
It is only fair to say that experience soon corrected this 
fault. 


ORDERS 


The orders issued by the battalion commander were 
brief and simple. Brevity, as a matter of fact, was forced 
by the delay in receipt of orders from higher headquarters. 
The order for the second day’s attack was the shortest 
possible field message, later enlarged orally, but it was ef- 
fective. The experience of the officers throughout this 
operation—and particularly during the first day—indicates 
that, in an attack over broken and heavily wooded country, 
the most that can be done is to give the units a direction 
of attack, get them started on time, keep them in contact 
with one another, and hope for the best. 


CONCLUSION 


Conspicuously emphasized by this brief engagement are 
three facts which have been indicated but which will bear 
repetition: 

First: In an attack over broken and unfavorable terrain, 
success is utterly dependent on the leadership of 
squad, section, and platoon leaders. 

-Second: In battle unforseen and unexpected difficulties 
will be the rule rather than the exception and almost 
as many of these difficulties will result from the 
mistakes of our own people as from accidents of 
terrain or operations of the enemy. 

Third: American soldiers, even though inadequately 
trained as judged by our present standards, will 
meet difficult battle situations with courage and 
firmness if such training as they have received has 
been thorough and intelligent. 
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APPENDIX 
LIST OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 


The list of pamphlets and mimeographed instructional 
matter which usually appears in this appendix has not 
been completely revised in time to appear in this issue. 
In order to obviate delay in delivery of this volume, it 
has therefore been omitted. 

In lieu thereof a separate list of this material, together 
with the announcement of The Infantry School Mailing 
List for 1932-33, will be mailed to all subscribers on or 
about August 5, 1932. 
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